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Notes. 


THE CAUDINE FORKS.* 


Words, | 


| to Arienzo, that I might have a full view of t 


In continuation of my account of the Caudine | 


Forks, I may observe that the Samnites were at 
this time (.c. 321) making a stout resistance to 
the Romans; and we have no notice of Calatia 


(now Cajazzo) having yet fallen into their pos- | 


session. 
by the consul C. Junius Bubuleus (Liv. ix. 28), 
and this is the first time that I can find any allu- 
sion to its coming into the hands of the Romans. 
It seems to have shaken off the yoke, as it is again 
taken (3.c. 305) along with Sora (Liv. ix. 43). 
Tt stands on a hill, and there are considerable 
Temains of its walls, which I can understand 
would make it a strong fortress. 

Ido not believe, with Cluverius, that this was 
the spot where the Romans were encamped. 
Cluverius was misled by being ignorant that there 
was another Calatia, a little south of Capua, 
where I think it far more consistent with the 
—_— transactions in which the Romans had 

n engaged that they should have been placed. 
At this time the Romans had only lately reduced 

polis, where Naples now stands, and both 
Palepolis and Nola required to be watched. I 
think, therefore, that an encampment at Calatia 
(now Galazze), overlooking the fertile plain of 





* Continued from p. 240. 


Ve hear of it (n.c. 312) being conquered | 
g 1 





| 


Campania, was more suited for the purpose than 
a site on the north of the river Vulturnus. There 
is no doubt that the Via Appia subsequently 
passed through it, which it never did through the 
Calatia of Samnium. The Campanian Calatia can 
be traced in ecclesiastical documents to the end 
of the ninth century, when it perished in the civil 
wars of the Lombard princes of Capua, and its 
bishopric was united to that of Caserta. It was 
situated six miles east of Capua, and about three 
miles from ancient Suessola. Some slight re- 
mains of its walls I found at a spot called Gal- 
lazze, St. Giacomo, and known to the peasants as 
Torrioni, between the village of Maddaloni and 
St. Niccola. I was told that there had been found 
here a milestone with the Roman numeral VL, 
which I see is the exact distance from Capua in 
the Peutingerian table. When we place the army 
of the Romans at the Campanian Calatia, we can 
have no difficulty in knowing the course that they 
would naturally pursue. It would be directly 
along the path that the Via Appia subsequently 


Seteeanah® om | followed, passing close to Arienzo, through Ar- 


paia, and forward to Monte Sarchio towards 

Benevento. 
On leaving Airola I doubled back on my yo 
re 


country in this direction. Between Arienzo and 


| Arpaia the hills close on both sides, but never in 


such a way that the road could be blocked up as 
Livy describes. It has no resemblance to the 


ae pass which I had traversed the day 


vefore. An army might, no doubt, be impeded 
by the hills being covered with sharp-shooters, 
but in the days of the Samnites it was only a 


| hand-to-hand encounter that could be expected. 


Still there is an appearance of a defile from the 
vicinity of Arienzo, passing through the “Cupa 
di Pizzola,” as it is called, to the neighbourhood 
of Arpaia, extending a distance of some three or 
four miles. This is regarded by some as the scene 
of the disaster, and I am not disinclined to believe 
that it might have been so, if we regard Livy’s 
description of the country to be a “ purpureus 
pannus” which has little resemblance to the 
reality. Proceeding from Arienzo towards Arpaia, 
a little above the present public road there are 
some ancient ruins at a spot called “Masseria 
delle Molliche,” or “ Masseria de’ signori Falco al 
Crocifisso,” which the inhabitants maintain to be 
the site of the villa of Cocceius, where Horace 
and his friends passed the night on their way to 
Brundusium, B.c. 37: — 
“ Hine nos Cocceii recipit plenissima villa, 
Que super est Caudi cauponas.”— Sat, 1, 5. 


It is a picturesque spot, looking down on a plain of 
some extent, with the hills rising on the opposite 
side, and lying a little off the Via Appia, some 
remains of which may still be seen near Arpaia. 
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Even if Horace had not told us that the family of 
Cocceius, of whom the Emperor Nerva was the 
most distinguished member, possessed property 
in this quarter, we should have known it from 
several fragments of sepulchral inscriptions which 
have been found near this spot. At Arienzo there 
is the following : — 

D.M. 

L . COCCEIO 

MARCELLINO 

oes Gace en«es 

AVRANIAE 

CRESCENTIAE. 

There is also, not far from Arpaia, a spot called 
Forchia; but on this circumstance I am not in- 
clined to lay much stress, as we do not know 
whether this name may not have been given in 
later times. Still there seems to have been some 
such village of this name so far back as A.D. 835, 
as Pellegrini, in his Apparato alle Antichita di 
Capua (Napoli, 1771, i. 168), quotes the following 


8. 


Naples, who had contests with the Lombards : — 
“ Sic ubi Bardos agnobit edificasse castellis, 

Acerre, Atelle, diruit, custodesque fugavit, 

Concussa loca Sarnensis, incenditur Furchas. 

Cuncta latus depredans, cum suis regreditur urbem.” 
But to me the strongest proof that this is the 
celebrated valley is found in a passage quoted by 


inscription on the sepulchre of the Duke of 


Daniele, in his work Ze Forche Caudine, illustrate, | 
in Caserta, 1778 (p. 17), from Alexander Telesinus. 
This writer is giving an account of the passage of | 


Roger the Norman through the country eastward 


from Naples, and his statement is to the follow- | 


ing effect : — 


“ Denique iter agens Argentium appropinquasset .. . 


post hee quoque gradiens Vallem Caudinam expetit, | 


ejus cupiens qualiter se haberent oppida videre, Appa- 
dium scilicet, Montemque Sartium.” 

“Then proceeding on his way, he reached Arienzo ; 
and going onwards, he makes for the Caudine Valley, 
wishing to examine in what state the cities were, namely, 
Arpaia and Monte Sarchio.” . 


Here we have a continuous tradition down to the 


a 


sembled the description of Livy, unless we sup- 
pose some great convulsion of nature to have 
changed the aspect of the country. This, however, 
is the spot fixed upon by Swinburne (ii. 351), as 
the site of the disaster. Speaking of Monte Sar- 
chio, he says: — 

“ Monte Sarchio, a large town belonging to the Prince 
of Troja, stands at the head of a plain surrounded with 
lofty mountains on every side, except the north-west 
corner, where the chain is broken. This plain is of an 
oblong shape, and has, in my opinion, been originally the 
crater of a very large volcano, and afterwards a lake. 
The sediment of the waters may have levelled and filled 
up the bottom; and at last a shock may have broken 
down some part of the environing hills, and let out the 
water. Torrents washing down the soil of the mountains 
may have continued to raise the level, and cultivation 
completed the drainage. This seems to me, from its size 
and position, to be the place where the Roman consuls 
and their army of thirty thousand men were enveloped 
and captured by the Samnites, who possessed themselves 
of the high grounds, blocked up the pass that leads 
eastward to Benevento, and as soon as the Romans had 
entered the valley, closed up the way from Arpaia, by 
which the legions had entered. I know it is usual to call 
the narrow dell below Arpaia, or that which leads to 
Durazzano, by the name of the Caudine Forks, and dis- 
sertations have been written ta prove and explain this 
idea, But those valleys are so short and narrow, that [ 
cannot conceive how so many thousand armed men in 


| marching array could be squeezed into the space.” 


twelfth century of the valley being known as the | 
Caudine; and it is difficult to suppose that this | 


could have been so, unless the inhabitants had 
always given it this appellation. Close to Arpaia 
there is a hill, now called Costa Cauda, where 
many ancient remains are seen, and where vases, 
antique figures, and medals have been found. I 
do not doubt that this was the site of the ancient 
Caudium, though we have no certainty as to its 
precise position, and it does not quite agree with 
the distance given by the itineraries. 

Then proceeding eastwards, we come to the 
ground lying between Arpaia and Monte Sarchio, 
which rises in front to a considerable height. It 
cannot be called a valley: it is an oblong plain of 


I believe that the site of the Roman disaster 
will always be a disputed question; but I am 
inclined to think, though not very decidedly, 
that it took place on the ground lying between 
Arienzo and Arpaia. 

CracFrurp Tarr RamAGe. 


CENTENARIAN NOTES, 
AN AMERICAN CENTENARIAN, DR. HOLYOKE. 

[ We have been reminded by a valued correspondent at 
Boston, Mr. W. H. Wuirmore, that we have never in 
serted an interesting and apparently well-established 
case of centenarianism forwarded by him some time since. 
We regret the delay, which is easily explained, The in- 
formation which we now print reached us by three sepa- 
rate mails; and in the last communication it will be seen 
Mr. Wuitrmore proposes to clear up the Christian 
name of Dr. Holyoke, who, in the register of his birth, is 
simply called Edward, but which Mr. WHITMORE says 
should be Edward A., and proposes to make some further 
inquiries, The paper was laid aside, waiting the result 
of such inquiries, which has never reached us, and it has 
been consequently lost sight of till our attention has now 
been recalled to it.] 

I. 


DR. EDWARD AUGUSTUS HOLYOKE. 

I desire to call attention to the case of a cen- 
tenarian, whose age seems proved with as much 
precision as that of any man can be—viz. Dr. Ed- 
ward Augustus Holyoke of Salem, Massachusetts. 
He was born August 1, 1728, at Marblehead, 


| Mass., and was the son of the Rev. Edward Holyoke 


considerable breadth, and never could have re- treme age to which he attained—dying March 31, 


by his second wife Margaret Appleton. The ex- 
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1829, aged 100 years and seven months—has been 
a matter of notoriety here; and the facts I cite 
are taken from a— 

“Memoir of Edward A. Holyoke, M.D., LL.D., pre- 
pared in compliance with a Vote of the Essex South Dis- 
trict Medical Society, and published at their request. 
Boston, 1829.” 


It must be premised that Dr, Holyoke was a 
physician of high repute, that his father was in 
1737 installed President of Harvard College, that 
his family and connections were among the local 


gentry, and that his whole life was spent in Salem 


and its vicinity. 

The following dates are worth notice :—He was 
born August 1, 1728; entered colleve in 1742; was 
graduated in 1746; studied medicine and com- 
menced practice in 1749; was married first in 





1755, and secondly in 1759. On the day when | 


he attained the age of 100 yearsa public dinner 
was given him, at which he was present in good 
®ealth: and he also appeared in public on Sep- 
tember 18, 1828, at the centennial anniversary of 
the settlement of the town of Salem. 
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II, 


In addition to my previous note on Dr. Holyoke, 
I wish to present the following facts. The town 
clerk of vlarblchead has furnished me with the 
following list of Edward Holyoke’s children, as 
entered on his records :— . 


June 22, 1718, Elizabeth Holyoke, dau. of Edward and 
Elizabeth Holyoke. 

May 31, 1719. Elizabeth Holyoke, dau. of Edward and 
Elizabeth Holyoke, 

Sept. 22,1726. Margaret Holyoke, dau. of Edward and 
Margaret Holyoke, 

Aug. 1, 1728. Edward Holyoke, son of Edward and Mar- 
garet Holyoke. 

Aug. 30,1730. Mary Holyoke, dau. of Edward and Mar- 
garet Holyoke. 

Aug. 25, 1732. Elizabeth Holyoke, dau. of Edward and 
Margaret Holyoke. 

Feb. 18, 1734. John Holyoke, son of Edward and Mar- 
garet Holyoke. 


These last five were by the second wife, and 
from the regularity of the dates there can be no 
ground for imagining that there was any other 


| son born who could be confounded with Edward. 


As before stated he lived seven months longer, | 


and died March 31, 1829. It is difficult to imagine 
a stronger chain of evidence. When he entered 
Harvard College, aged about fourteen years, his 
age was recorded, or rather the date of his birth, 
August 31, 1728. This seems conclusive that 
there was no mistake by which a younger son 
could receive the name of a deceased older brother, 
and years afterwards be confounded in the re- 
cords with such older brother. From the date he 
entered college the account is beyond any con- 


IIT. 
After mailing my letter to-day about Holyoke, 


| it occurred to me that I neglected to mark the 


ceivable shadow of doubt. One other fact is to | 
be remembered—our official records in New Eng- | 


land are the dates of births entered in the town 
clerk’s record, and baptisms are not usually re- 
corded. Hence we do not have to rely upon 
tradition or private notes to prove the exact day of 
birth, as that is officially noted. 


If any further proofs be required, I shall be | 


happy to try to supply them. 

would add that, inan essay inthe Mass. Historical 
Society's Proc eedings for 1865, p- 440, three other 
centenarians, graduates of Harvard, are noticed— 
viz. Samson Salter Blowers, born in Boston March 
22, 1742, and died October 25, 1842, aged 100 
years, seven months, three days. Dr. Ezra Green, 

orn in Malden, June 17, 1746, died July 25, 
1847, aged 101 years, one month, eight days. 
Hon. Timothy Farrar, born July 11, 1747, died 
February 21, 1849, aged 101 years, seven months, 
ten days. 

All of these births were entered on the college 
records when the students were about sixteen 
years old, and can doubtless be verified by town 
records, Have we not, therefore, four undoubted 
centenarians ? 





birth of the centenarian properly. The entry as 

copied is— 

Aug. 1, 1728. Edward A, Holvoke, son of Edward and 
Margaret Holyoke. 


The A. stands for Augustus, and I will write to 
be sure whether it was thus abbreviated on the 
original record. W. H. Wauirmore, 

Boston, U. S. A. 





Tae FuNERAL oF QueeN CAROLINE: Lorp 
BrovenamM.—The following extracts from a note- 
book of the late Sir Robert Wilson, entered by 
him under the date Oct. 18, 1827, and transcribed 
at that time, with much other matter, from loose 
memoranda, will no doubt be interesting to many 
of your readers. Some one among them may 
know whether the verses, which came to Sir Ro- 
bert “in Brougham’s handwriting,’ were written 
by Lord Brougham, and whether they have ever 
before appeared in print. 

HERBERT RANDOLPH, 
Editor of The Russian Campaign, by 
Sir Robert Wilson. 


MS. Notes by Sir Robert Wilson, Oct. 18, 1827, 


“ Brougham and myself in his post chaise proceeded 
from Rumford at 10 o’clock at night with the Queen’s 
funeral, The hearse was frequently in a gallop, and our 
chaise, though drawn by fast post horses, was at every 
stage sometimes a mile behind, with the horses notwith- 
standing at full speed. 

“The following lines came to me in Brougham’s own 
handwriting :— 
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“They bore her away in the dead of the night; 
No funeral bells were tolling ; 
Nor torch nor aught to shed a light, 
Save the spark from the hearse wheel rolling. 
“ No priestly service, no solemn dirge, 
O’er the royal and friendless stranger, 
Save the people’s prayers ascending to ure 
Just Heaven to avenge her. 
‘Away! away! why speed ve fast 
As the mounted outlaw travels 
Tis that no thought of us may blast 
The mirth of the K—g’s revels. 
tut the day will come when that vain man 
Would the crown of three realms be civing 
That his worthless life had | ’ 
Or that corpse again were 





! to the sea they’re come ; 
s half-mast high are streamin 
r the sea the minute cuns | 
See their lurid flashes cleaming 





“ Now stay your speed, ve cruel men 
While this countless pex Pp is wee] x! 
What dread ye ? she cannot rise again 
he sleep of d ’s sl 
**To boat! the red flag floats o’er the wave 
Whilst thousands aghast are stand 
At this instant, to win his people's | 
The K—g in Ireland is landing.” 


Brrrupay.—lI have 
or printer, 
written 
The only 
{ — 
ellion, 
llor a ard- 


hil 


ODE ON THE PRETENDER’ 
a folio sheet, 
entitled “A Birthday Od evidently 
upon Prince Charles soon after the ¥ 15. 
other c copy I have seen occurs in a k og 
collection of documents relating to the 
formerly in the library of Lord Chancel 
wicke. i 
his lord Iship’s: “T 
Manchester. 

[I find no allusion to it in t Leed 
Byrom’s Works; but it appears, from the series 
of Byrom’s Remains, printed by the Chetham 
Society, that the -Chevalier’s birthday was 
giously kept by the little knot of Manchester 


without imprint of place 


ZL 
7 


to be Byr ym’s 


Jacobites; and Byrom himself dates one of his | 


Charles’ Birth 
Ertrot Browne. 


letters to his daughter, “ Prince 
Day, 1748.” C, 


AMERICAN State NICKNAMES. 


“Strate Nicxnames.—The Yankees are great at 
nicknames. The people of Alabama are Lizards, of Ar 
kansas, Toothpicks ; California, Gold Hunters ; Colorado, 
Rovers; Connecticut, Wooden Nutmes Delaware, 
Muskrats; Florida, Fly Up - ( reeks ; Georgia, Buz- 
zards ; Illinois, Suckers; Indiana, Hoosiers; Iowa, Hawk- 
eyes; Kansas, Jayhawkers ; Ke ntucky, Corn Crackers; 
Louisiana, Creoles; Maine, Foxes; Maryland, Craw 
Thumpers ; Michigan, Wolverines; Minnesota, Gophers ; 
Mississippi, Tadpoles; Missouri, Nebraska, Bug 
Eaters; Nevada, Sage Hens; New Hampshire, Granite 
Boys; New Jersey, Blues or Clam Catchers; New 
York, Knickerbockers; North Carolina, Tar Boilers and 
Tuckoes; Ohio, Buckeyes; Oregon, Webfeet and Hard 


Pukes ; 





Cases ; Pennsylvania, Pennanites and Leatherheads ; Rhode 
Island, 


Gun Flints; South Carolina, Weasels ; Tennessee, 


Upon this is written, in a hand very like 
dition of 


reli- | 


Whelps ; 
Boys; 


Texas, Beefheads ; 


; Texa Vermont, Green Mountain 
Virginia, Beadies ; 


Wisconsin, Badgers. 

Having seen the foregoing in a late Dublin 
new spaper, I have, in obedience to Captain Cuttle’s 
advice, “‘ made 2 note of it,” and now ask you to 
preserve it in “N. & Q.” R.W. H. Nasu, B.A, 

Florinda Place, a 

Lovyse pE Cornieny.*—In 1852 there ap- 
peared in a French periodical, the Bulletin de la 
Société de [ Histoire du Protestantisme francais, a 
fac-simile of the olograph will of that illustrious 
man Gaspar de Colligny, Admiral de Chastillon, 
of whom Montesquieu justly said—*“n ‘ayant dans 
le eceur que la gloire de l'Etat.” At the end isa 
list of his children, and speaking of his daughter 
Louise, the n - 2 widow of Charles de Toligny 
(who was murdered at the same time as his glori- 
ous father-in-law in the night of St. Bartholo- 
| mew), the Bulletin says :— 

‘Tl existe en Hollande un volume ayant appartenu a 
Louise de Coligny, et contenant des notes manuscrites 
pleines d’intérét. On nous en fait espérer la communica- 
tion.’ 

| I believe they never appeared. 
| Du Maurier Say s of her: — 





It is a pity. 


| “Cette dame avoit de trés-rares vertus, sans qu’on ait 
remarqué dans tout le cours de sa vie, qui fut longue, 
nucun mélange de la foiblesse de son sexe, ete. M.TI’ Ad- 
miral son pére l’estimoit fort & cause de sa prudence et 
de sa modestie. Elle gagnoit d’abprd l'amour et le ceeur 





‘ " cun par une parole douce et charmante, et!’ 

‘ par raisonnement fort et par une bonté 
géliqu Elle étoit bien faite de sa personne, ses yeux 
ien 1ux, et son teint extraordinairement vif.” 

She was the worthy wife (1583) of William 
Prince of Orange. P. A. L. 

| Toe Heres or Sm FRancts wep —The 
following is an extr: ict f ym a letter written re- 
cently in New York. The persons who held the 


me ‘ ting believe themselves to be the descendants 
Thomas, the brother « f Sir Francis Drake: — 

one hundred Drakes from New York, New 

Jersey, Pennsylvania, Long Island, and a number of other 
states, met at the Brandreth se to-day to listen to 
the reports of the investigators of the claims of the heirs 
of Sir Francis Drake. One hundred and twenty-five 
millions of dollars is the amount at which the property 
is valued, and it is thought that the heirs, through his 

brother Sir Thomas, are to be found in this country. 
Mr, Charles S. Bernard, of Jersey City, was called to 
the chair, and Dr. Beckwith, of Philadelphia, acted as 
secretary. 

The secretary read a long report of his researches, 
giving a hist« rv of the American branch of the family 
tree, but after spe nding a great amount of time, labour, 
and money, he had not been able to connect it with the 
English branch, or establish it in English ground. He 
then read a long account, comprising more than one hun- 
dred pages of finely written manuscript, giving a report 
of his researches since the last meeting, which was 
listened to with interest by the expect ints.” 





UNFDA. 





. Iw write the name as ; he “and his dau ghter did, Col- 
ligny, with two Us. 
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the 
Albani (Master of the 
Rolls series), edited by Mr. Henry Thomas Riley, 
Bordalisaundre is said to mean “ wood of Alex- 


BoRDALISAUNDRE. —In the glossary to 
Chronica Monasterti S. 


andria, the modern sandal-wood.” Only one refer- 
ence to the text is given (viz. ii. 558), where we 
find certain furniture of the altar of Saint Michael 
spoken of as “ de blueto panno straculato, vocatus 
hordalisaundre.”’ Whatever this was, it must evi- 
dently have been a textile fabric. The first part 
of the word has nothing to do with the English 
hoard. but is the Latin borda, French borde, which 
Du Fresne glosses “‘ Panni species” and “ Sorte 


de drap ray Every instance in which I 





have 


met with the word bears out this interpretation 
é@. 9 — 

“Lego dimidiam | e burd under a nationem 
summi altaris eccle mer parochia 139 — Test 


Eboracensia, i. 174. 


“Syx alter towelles of lynnen cloth, the t with a 
fr r pailed read, white, and black part velvet and 
doth of gold... . the fourth with a frountere of purple 
clot art gold, the fifth with a frountier of burde Al 
sander.” —Inv. of Goods given by Sir Th s Cumber 


worth to Holy Trinity Ch pe l, Somerby, 1440." 

EpwARD Prac 
Tuesday, September 19, 
guns were deposited in the Museum 
of the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich, which had 
been accidentally recovered diver from the 
bottom of the sea near Rhodes. Two of 


Earty Cannon On 


three bronze 


t} 
these 


characteristic examples of the original 
examples, that is, of the earliest 
re kn wn to have been constructed, 


the idea of breech- 





ly they show tha 
oat a part of the original conception 

he cannon itself. They are formed in t 
distinct piece Ss: 





the chamber to contain the pow- 
de 1 the projectile, and the “chase” through 
which the pr ctile should be Th 







third gun, 
three and 


guns are about five feet in len ] 
nine feet in length, with a bore of 

five-eighths inches, apparently 
the last century: it is scarcely n 
that it is a muzzle-loader. The R 
wie h is indebted for these interesting rel 
ce and tact of Her Majesty’s Consul at 
CHARLES Bovrett. 
Oax.—The fanciful deriva- 
tion of Berkshire from “Bare-oak Shire” is, I 
Suppose, untenable. But bare oaks often mark 
boundaries in this con inty. One which stood in 
Star Lane, Knowl Hill, just where the parishes 
and manors of War; rave and Hurley meet, was 
blown down about five o’e lo ck on the morning of 
Michaelmas Day. Lord Braybrooke is lord of the 
aig f Wargrave. Sir Gilbert Augustus Clay- 
ton-East, Baronet, is lord of the manor of Hurley. y 
MAKROCHEIR. 


was 





“vi OF A BARE 


* See Pea sock’ 


8 English Church Furniture, p. 182, 





| 








Queries, 


CuHatices In Prace or Crests.—In the old 
cemetery at Brixen, in the Tyrol, I observed on 
the tombs of ecclesiastics the chalice, sometimes 
above the arms, but more generally without them, 
I rarely saw it elsewhere. Is it usual thus to put 
the sacred cup in place of a crest ? W. M. M. 


Dopswortn’s MS. rx Bopreran Lrerary.— 
Harleian MS. 801, under the head of “Thorpe in 
Balne,” gives “FE. E. 48a Roll 125, Hilary Term 
33 H. 6, Thomas Seintpoll demands 40 acres of 
land with appurtenances in Thorpe in Balne 
against Thomas Rusby.” This is stated to be 
extracted from the Dodsworth MS. in the Bod- 
leian Library. Can any correspondent give mean 
exact copy of the entry and references in the latter 
named MS., or tell me where and under what head 
the original roel can be found, as I cannot trace 
it in the De Banco Rolls at the Record Office ? 

W. H. Corrett. 





Brixton, S.W. 


ENGLAND'S prophetic 


works are now frequently ] he describing 
England a ill be in the next few years or in 
the nextcentury. Were any similar w rks printed 
last « lescriptive of England at the present 





PONSONBY. 


INGEI —These have a language. Ac- 
cording i fingers, rings have 
l { t] ese, and where 


found ? ee 8 





Many hich we ‘mus t refer 

1 n ¢ L*t, und 3ra 
S. J st . Hist nd P try of 
F r-rings, by Charles Edwards, New York, 1855, should 


also be consulted 


Fiemisn Emrerants.—About 1626 Vermuy- 
den came over fr m Flanders to do drainage 
works in the Isle of Axholme and Cambridgeshire, 
him many adventurers who parti- 
ws followed 
pers cutions the Low 
ir descendants now reside 
Level Fens; others have at- 
1inent positions in the country. Could 
any writer in “N. & Q.” give information as to 
the early history of these people prior to their 
arrival in England, and during the early years of 
heir resi Bao. here? Lists of their names with 
‘ther refugees’ were published, I believe. Pryme 
wrote on the subject. Are those works extant? 
if so, where could a sight of them be obtained ? 

S. E. 


j 


bringing with 
cipated in his great undertakings; oth 
to evade the religious 
Countries. Many of th 


of the 





‘ 
+ 
t 


N. Gorconzota.—Where can I obtain infor- 
mation respecting a printer at Milan, 1508, whose 
name was Nicolaus Gorgonzola—one new to me? 
Serna Sanlander, to whom I have referred, does 
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not record the name. On a title-page of a folio | to learn. Can you help me to an explanation? 
Virgil, of the afore-mentioned date, the printer, | “ You'll hae baith yer meat and yer mense,” 
under a plaque bearing his name, thus modestly | What is the meaning of “ mense ”? 
proclaims the merits of his work in Gothic Atice Winny, 
letters : — , Great Yarmouth. 
_ “ Emendatius quam cetera spectabiliusq; 
hoe Virgilii opus nuper impres 
sum jam totius laudis sum 
mam sine controver 
sia habet.” 
This volume once belonged to Dr. Kloss of 


[ Mense means manners, discretion. This saying is 
applied to a person who has invited another to dine with 
him who has refused, or failed to make his appearance: 
meaning that you have both the meat he would have 
eaten, and the honour of having invited him. ] 


NoTrineHamM PvuBLtcatrons.—Will any corre- 


Frankfort. 0. spondent at any time furnish me with the titles, 
Aw Iratran Cyntps.—I am desirous of as- | &c. of any works printed or published in Notting. 

certaining the name of an oak cynips found in | ham anterior to 1820? 

Tuscany. The first place where I met with it J. P. Brrscor, Librarian. 

was in the Val d’ Ema, near Florence. It was on Free Library, Nottingham. 


some pollard oaks (deciduous ones) growing in the 
hedge rows. I afterwards found it on some lofty 
old oaks in the Val di Ciano, near the baths of 
Cianciano. They were part of a fine old oak forest 
which extends between the station of Salcini, on } 
the borders of Lago Trasimeno, and the baths 
above mentioned. When I first observed the 
eynips (the subject of this inquiry) I thought it 
was my old English friend, the Cynips quercus 
Ptyali ; but, on gathering a specimen, I discovered 
that it belonged to a different species, and had no 
resemblance to the Ptyali except in being equally 
large and hard. In shape it resembles a kettle- 
drum, or a cauldron with the lid on. 

The Ptyali is found in the same localities, but 
the kettle-drum cynips is no Jusus nature of that 
too well-known gall; for I have gathered several 
specimens of the drum-shaped gall, and they all | _ [If our correspondent will take his picture rs Mr. 
possess the same peculiarity of shape. I exhibited eg 8, ral Mall East, —h — f wah ong ce 
specimens at a meeting of the Murithian Society, See Oe aS a ee ee ee 
but the gall was quite unknown to the members, 
none of whom had ever met with it.in Switzer- “Tur Penny Crciopepra.”—Some years ago, 
land or elsewhere. I shall be glad of any infor- | probably as many as from fifteen to twenty, Mr. 
mation; and perhaps F. C. H., or some other of Charles Knight—under whose auspices the Penny 
our learned English members, may be able to | Cyclopedia and many other valuable works were 


An Or, PAtntine, being a view of the north 


bank of the Thames extending from Old London 
Bridge to a little below the Tower, including the 
Custom House, St. Paul's, the Monument, city 
churches, &c. &e. Its size is nearly four feet by 
about two, and the execution is minute, and ap- 
pears to be that of a talented artist. It was 
probably painted very early in the last century, 
the various vessels and small craft on the river, 
with the costume of the people on board, bearing 
strongly that character. 

Should any of your readers be able to recognise 
the artist from the above imperfect description, I 
should be thankful for the information. 

S. H. Hartown. 


St. John’s Wood. 


cure, | 


satisfy the inquiry of a brother naturalist and brought out—published a statement mentioning 
A Mvriraian.” | the amount which was paid, from first to last, for 

Lausanne. literary contributions to the above work. If my 
ALEXANDER Manvet.—A friend of mine, while | memory be not at fault, the sum was between 


60,0002. and 70,0007. Could any of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” inform me where I could find such 
printed statement? Or could any reader of 
“N. & Q.” furnish me with any reliable infor- 
mation relating to the terms paid to authors for 
the literature of any of our other ar 

Jd. Ue 


on a visit to Paris a few days since, noticed in the 

cemetery of Pére-la-Chaise a monumental stone 

commemorating the death of Alexander Manuel, 

Esq., of Forfarshire, Scotland. I should be glad 

if any of your correspondents can give me any 
further information as to this gentleman. 

J. MANUEL. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. [The statement of the expenditure on The a 

. anneared in “ / ‘atalocue of B. cs plished bY 

Meat anp Mensr.—While resident in Scotland Craries Keieht & Coin 1848" Tt is there recited that 

I once heard a lady make use of an expression | the literary expenditure alone upon each volume had ex- 

the meaning of which I have not since been able | ceeded 12002, making a total of 33,000/. In addition, the 

work is fully illustrated with woodcuts, the cost of which 

* In the Val di Ciano I found the common hairv rose- | has amounted to more than 8000/.; making a total cost, 

gall growing on some oaks contiguous to common briers | for literature and art, of more than 40,0007. Consult also 

or eglantines. the report of Lord Brougham’s speech in The Times of 




















r is 
rith 
ce; 


ave 
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Oct. 13, 1858, p. 12, at the meeting of “The National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science at Liver- 
nool."—The sums expended on the seventh and eighth 
editions of the Encyclopedia Britannica are as follows :— | 
Paid to authors, 40,970/.; cost of paper, 52,503/.; print- | 
ing and stereotyping, 36,708/.; copper-plate engraving 
and printing, 18,277/.; binding, 22,613/.; advertising, 
11,081/.; sundries, 2269/. The paper duty on the two 
editions, calculated at 14d. per lb., was 8,573/.,’ or about 
17s, 3d. per copy. Altogether, a total of 184,425/. lls. 4d. 
—a prodigious sum to spend on two editions of one work. 
Consult The Times of Feb, 1, 1861, and June 5, 1861, and 
The Atheneum of Oct. 19, 1861, p. 499. | 

Passace 1N Pure (?).—Will any one of your 
readers oblige me by saying whether the follow- 
ing passage is to be found in any poem by Phile?— 

xal onpixod vhuatos bpalvew Adyous 
TH piria didwow h KAwSe Tx7. 

My correspondent refers to the poem -zep) onpo- 
oxédnxos, but upon referring to Wernsdorf’s edition 
of Phile’s Carmina (Leipsic, 1768), I can find no 
such passage. It is difficult to make sense « f the 
Greek as it stands. F. C. 

Porms.—Who is the author of two poems en- 
titled “Tommy’s Dead” and “ Where's my Boy 
Sailor, where’s my Boy?” They appeared in a 
Christmas Book of Collected Poe ms, illustrated by | 
Birket Foster and other artists, and published by | 
Messrs. Longmans six or seven years ago. 

Frep. J. Kerby. 

W. T. Procrer is author of Joseph, a Sacred | 
Drama, in five acts, 1802: printed by T. Wayte, | 
High Street, Burton-on-Trent; dedicated to the 
Rey. Wm. Procter, the author's father. Can any 
of your readers give me any information regarding | 
Mr. W. T. Procter? In his preface he speaks of 
those important functions of “ religious instruc- 
tor” and “public preceptor,” which Providence 
has called him to occupy. Is he author of any 
other works ? i Be 


QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
“ Plain living and high thinking,”— 

quoted as Wordsworth’s. S. F. 

“ The mighty hum, 

Voice of the desert, never dumb.’ 


J. H.C. 
“ Fortior est qui se, quam qui fortissima vincit 
Meenia ; nec virtus altius ire potest.” 
[See “ N. & Q.” 4% S. v, 51, 107, 265. ] 
Whence the above and the following lines ? — 
“ Contra verbosos noli contendere verbis, 
Sermo datur cunctis, animi sapientia paucis.” 
Q. Q. 
1, “ There is no pang 
Can deal that justice on the self-condemned 
He deals on his own soul,” 
» 


2. “ Love loves most when love most secret is.” 
3. “ More than our bodies, our honour felt the wound.” | 
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4, “T slept, and dreamed that life was beauty ; 
I woke and found that life was duty.” 
| By an American lady. See “N. & Q.” 4% S, v. 436.] 
5. “ Passing away is written on the world and all the 
world contains,” 
SAGRAMOR. 
tOBESPIERRE AND THE Paris Prisons.—In a 
little work with the title of Second Tableau des 
Prisons de Pais sous le regne de Robespierre, a 
Paris, chez Michel, Rue des Prouvaines, no date, 
but apparently printed immediately after the down- 
fall of Robespierre, there occurs the following pas- 
sage at p. 162, in an account, by the anonymous 
writer, of his “ Séjour & la Mairie et a la Force,” 
where he gives some account of his fellow-pri- 
After mentioning the names of the old 
Maréchal de Mouchi, the brothers Sabatier, Péri- 
gord, &c., he adds — 


soners. 


“Quarterman, Ecossais, descendant d'une des quatre 
familles qui soutinrent glorieusement la constitution de 
leur pays, réduit a la misére, vint vivre d’auménes dans 
les fers,” 

Who was Quarterman? Perhaps J. M. or Dr. 
BURTON can answer the query. 

J. Macray. 

Oxford. 

STROTHER.— 

“ Of a toun were they born that hight Strother, 

Fer in the North, I can not tellen where.” 
Chaucer's Reeve’s Tale. 

What is the etymology of Strother? The word 
occurs in Northumberland as the name of a 
farmstead: thus, the Strother, the Longstrother, 
Chipchase Strothers, Houghton Strothers, &c. 

Tuomas Dosson. 

Royal Grammar School, Hexham, 

Sones.—Can anyone supply the verses of an 
old song on the Mutiny of the Nore, the refrain of 
which was — 

“ And while ye sing 
God Save the King, 
Jeware of mutineering.” 
Tavs. 

I am anxious to know the name and where- 
abouts of a song popular about sixty years ago in 
which the following lines occur :— 

“ The turban’d Turk who scorns the world 
May strut about with his whiskers curl'd.” 
CoRNUB. 


THE VERY Goop Worps of a person mean, I 
believe, in legal phraseology, the exact words he 
used. How do they come to mean this? Do they 
mean the true words and such as can be made 
good, that is, such as can be proven? Shakespeare 
seems to have adapted them in this sense, when 
he says (Hamlet, Act I. Sc. 2, Horatio) : — 

“ Where, as they had deliver’d, both in time, 
Form of the thing, each word made true and good, 
The apparition comes.” 


Fr. N. 
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Replies. 
THE ORIGIN OF ARCHBISHOP STAFFORD. 
(4 8. vii, 258, 350,°500; viii. 75, 152.) 

Whilst Hermentrvpe fails to throw any addi- 
tional light on this obscure subject, she imports 
new 
Stafford of Suthwyke. Dugdale’s history of this 
branch of the great family of Stafford (Bar. i 
172) is a tissue of errors, and a sample of his wth 
and inaccuracy. 
man-Steinman, who in his excellent article on the 
family of Mautravers ( Coll. Ti op. et Gen. vi. 335) 
brings in two descents of Stafford divested of 
some of Dugdale’s errors, genealogists and his- 
torians since Du gdale’s time, when treating of 
this family, have copied his errors in creating 
three successive Sir Humphry Staffords, where 
really only two existed, thereby producing other 
errors as to their marriages. 


=o 
Ov, 


The repetition of these, and the addition of 


other errors by Mr. W. J. Lorrre and Hermen- 
TRUDE, elicit correction in the pages of “N.& Q.,” 
notwithstanding the unavoidable length to which 
it must extend. 


Sir John Stafford, Knt., who held the manor of 
Bromshulf, co. Stafford, in 35 Edw. UL, 136] 
(Dugdale MS. Hi. 32, in the Bodleian Lib.), 
and who bore Arg. on a chevy. gu. five bezants 
between three mullets sab. (Harl. MS. 2006, 
f. 150), married to his second wife Margaret de 


Stafford, daughter of Ralph, first Earl of Stafford. 
They had issue a son and heir: 

(1) Sir Humphry Stafford, Kut., 
line who held the manor of Suthwyke, 
styled ‘ Humfridus Stafford Miles, seni rr to dis- 
tinguish him from his son. He married, firstly, 
Alice Greynvile, by whom he acquired a large 
estate, viz. the manor, mansion house, and patron- 


the first of the 
and was 


errors into the pedigree of the family of 


With the exception of Mr. Stein- | 


| 9 Rich. 


age of . chapel of St. John- Baptis t, thereto 
annexed, Suthwyke-juxta-Frome Selwood, in 
the parish of North Bradk y, Wilts; the manors 
and advowsons of Clutton and Farmburgh, Somer- 
set, and the ™ unor of Burmington, co. Warwicl 
She was daughter and heir of John de Greynvile 
of Suthwyke, and aged nine years and more in 
1353, and in wardship to the Earl of Hereford as 
chief lord of the fee of the manor of Clutton (Ing 
» m. of Robert Gyene of Bristol, 27 Edw. ILL. | 
Ko. 52). This John de Greynvile bore Arg. six 
lioncels rampant gu. (Harl. MSS. 381, f. 149; 
1412, f. 32; and 2096, f. 150). She had married | 


Sir Humphry before 1365 (Fine, Divers Counties, 


39 Edw. LIL., bundle 6, No. 7), and was living in 
1371 (Fine levied of land in Somerset, Mich. 
45 Edw. LI. No. 69). She had issue an elder 


son Humphry Stafford, who became her heir to | 


Suthwyke and the other manors above-mentioned 
(Ing. p.,m. of Sir Hump. Stafford, Knt., her hus- 


| 





band, 1 Hen. V. No. 41, owe and Wilts, and 


Rot. Fin. 1 Hen. V. p. 1, m. 4). 

(1) Sir Humphry married to his second wife 
Elizabeth, relict of Sir John Mautravers of Hoke, 
or Houke, Dorset, Knt., before September 139] 
(Fine of lands in Milbourne St. Andrew, Dorset, 
15 Rich. I. No. 82; and Ashmole MS, 799, 
f. 235°, in Bod. Lib.). She was second dau ght 
of Sir William d’ Aumarle, or De Albamarlea, of 


| Wodebury, Devon, - Middle- Chynnock, Somer- 


| 


set, who ob. Nov. 15, 1361, and sister and coheir 
of William Daumarle, who ob, April 16, 1362— 
at which time she was seventeen years old (Ese, 
36 Edw. III. p. 1, No. 5). She married in, or be- 
fore, 1365, John, son of John Mautravers of Cro- 
well, co. Oxford (Esc. 39 Edw. a second nos., 
No. He was born at Hoke Noy. 11, 1337: 
his mother being Elizabeth, daughter of Robert 
Syfrewast and Joan his wife (Prob. zt. 34 Edw. 
Ill. No. 6). On making proof of his age in 1360, 
this John Mautravers was found heir of his uncle 
John Syfrewast, who ob. in 1350, to lands in 
Frome Fouchurch, and likewise heir of his grand- 
father Robert Syfrewast, who ob. in 1347, to the 
manor of Hoke and other manors and lands in 
Dorset (Esc. 34 Edw. III. Nos. 18 and 67). His 
last will, which is dated May 16, 1386, and was 
proved beforé the Bishop of Salisbury at his castle 
f Sherborne July 19 following, is printed 
verbatim in Coll. Top. et Gen. (iv. 179) from the 
nal in the possession of the Earl of I — 
therein meuti yns as leg pate es his two daugl 
Matilda, wife of Peter de la Mare, and Eliza. 
and likewise the said Peter de la Mare; and 
Elizabeth his wife, above-mentioned, 
legatee and one of the executors. He 
15, 1386 ; when Matilda, wife of Peter de 
la Mare, and Elizabeth, daughters of him John 
Mautravers and of Elizabeth his wife, were found 
to be his nearest heirs, and then of the respective 
of eighteen years and eight years c 
II. No. 35). These particulars show that 
neither John Mautravers, junior, nor Sir Hum- 
phry Stafford, married a Syfrewast, as - od by 
HxeRMENTRUDE. ‘The elder daughter Matilda, after 
the death of her first husband Peter de la Mare, 
which occurred before August 1396, remarried to 
Sir John Dinham, Knt., before June 1401 (Ing 
p.m. of Sir John Dinham, Knt., 7 Hen. VL. No. 
56). By inquisition on her death, taken at Cru- 
kern, June 12, 7 zm [V. (1406), it was found 
that she died on Nov. 1, 4 Hen. IV. (1402); that 
she was one of the daughters and heirs of John 
Mautravers, and that Elizabeth, the othe yr daugh- 
ter and heir, w hom “ Humfridus de Stafford Chi- 
valer, junior,” had married, was at the date of 
the inc nque st her sister and nearest hei ir, and “ 
twenty-two years and more (Esc. 7 Hen. 
No. 24); conse quently she left no issue by ches 
husband. 
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Elizabeth Daumarle, the relict of Sir John 
Mautravers, had no issue by her second husband 
(1) Sir es? Stafford. : 
which Dugdale gives an incomplete abstract—is 
dated at Houke, September 18 (not 8), 1405, 
wherein she styles herself “ Elizabeth uxor Hum- 
fridi Stafford militis, senioris,” and appoints as 
executors Sir Humphry Stafford, Knt., her hus- 
band; William Ekerdon, clerk; Robert Grey, 
and Edmund Elyot, clerk. In a codicil thereto 
attached, dated at Lopen, Somerset, in the feast 
of St. Kalixtus (Oct. 14), 1413, she makes be- 
quests to “ Elizabeth, wife of Humphry Stafford, 
my daughter,” and to “ Katherine Cobham, wife 
of Humphry Stafford’ as stated by Dugdale ; and 
likewise to the future archbishop thus—‘* Item, 
Magistro Johanni Stafford c*.” It was proved in 
London by Edmund Elyot, one of the executors, 
on Nov. 29, 1413 (Register, “ Arundell,” ii. 173°- 
4*> at Lambeth Palace). Writs on her death, 
dated Oct. 24, 1 Hen, V. (1413)—whe rein she is 
styled “ Elizabeth que fuit uxor Humfridi Staf- 
ford militis”—were issued to the escheators of 
Dorset and Somerset, pursuant to which an inqui- 
sition was taken at Bridport on Wednesday next 
after the feast of St. Martin, 1 Hen. V. (Nov. 15, 
1413); when the jurors found that she died on 
the night of Sunday next before the feast of St. 
Luke the Evangelist last past (Oct. 15, 1415), 
and Elizabeth, now wife of Sir Humphry Stafford, 
Knt., son and heir of the aforesaid Humphry 
deceased, is the surviving daughter and nearest 
heir of the said Elizabeth deceased, and of the 
said John Mautravers, and is of the age of thirty- 
three years and more (Esc. 1 Hen. V., No. 41). 

Regarding “ Katherine Cobham, wife of Hum- 
phry Stafford” :—Margaret Daumarle, the elder 
sister and coheiress— whv was two years old 
than her sister Elizabeth—became before 1567 
(Esc. 41 Edw. III., second nos., No. 27) the first 
wife of Sir William Bonevile of Shete, Kut., by 
whom she had 
Katherine Bonevile, the eldest 
thrice married: first, in 1376, to Sir John Cob- 
ham of Blakeburgh, Devon, Knt., who ob. in 1389; 
second, in 1389-90, to John Wyke of Nynhyde- 
Flory, Somerset, who ob. Nov. 2, 1410, by whom 
she had issue a son and heir Robert (Esc. 12 
Hen. IV., No. 23); and third, before October 
1413, to Humphry Stafford, of Grafton, co. Wor- 
cester, Esq., as his second wife. He was nephew 
of (I) Sir Humphry Stafford of Suthwyke, and, 
being afterwards created a knight, was at the time 
of his obit., on Feb. 20, 1418-9 (Esc. 7 Hen. V.. 
No. 18), styled “Humfridus Stafford, junior, 
Chivaler,” to distinguish him from his first cousin 
(1) Sir Humphry Stafford of Suthwyke and Hoke, 
who, prior to his father’s ob. in 1413, had been 
styled “junior.” Writs on her death, in which 
she is styled “ Katharina que fuit uxor Humfridi 


five sons and two 


Her last will—of | 


daughters. | 
daughter, was | 


Stafford armigeri,” were issued on August 9, 
4 Hen. V., 1416 (Rot. Fin. 4 Hen. V. m. 33); and 
by the pursuant inquests it was found that she 
died on Aug. 1, 4 Hen. V. (1416), without leaving 
surviving issue by her first and third husbands 
(Ese. 5 Hen. V., No. 58; and Rot. Ad. quod dam- 
num, 5 Hen. V., No. 4). These particulars as to 
Katherine Bonevile explain the errors into which 
HeRMENTRUDE has fallen in assuming that a 
“daughter and heir of Greinvil” had married, first, 
John Cobham of Blakeburgh ; and, secondly, (I) 
Sir Humphry Stafford of Suthwyke. : 

(1) Sir Humphry survived his last wife only 
sixteen days. his last will—in which he styles 
himself “ Humfridus Stafford Miles, senior,” dated 
at Houke, April 5, 1413, with a codicil dated 
Oct. 30, 1413 (the day before his death)—was 
proved at the same time and place as his wife’s 
will (Register, “Arundell,” ii. 173*”, at Lambeth 
Palace). It is remarkable that he does not name 
in this will his son John, afterwards the arch- 
bishop, although Elizabeth, his second wife, does 
so in hers. The writs issued on his death are 
dated Noy. 5, 1 Hen. V. (1413). By the inquest 
taken thereon at Ilchester, Somerset, on Nov. 13, 
1413, it was found that he held the manors of 
Clutton and Farnebargh by the law of England 
of the inheritance of Alice, his late wife deceased, 
who was seised thereof in her demesne as of fee 
by reason of offspring had between them; and 
that Sir Humphry Stafford, Knt., now surviving, 
is the son and nearest heir of the said Humphry 
and Alice, and of the age of thirty-four years and 
more (Esc. 1 Hen. V., No. 41; and Rot. Fin. 
1 Hen. V. p. 1, m. 4). Bb. W. GREENFIELD. 

Southampt 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





EARLY ENGRAVING, 
(4% S, viii. 107, 177.) 

The following extract from Vita Beati Brunonis 
will explain the subject of this singular engrav- 
ing : 





“Temporibus Gregorij septimi romani pontificis, et 
ey, . : 7 . 
Henrici quarti imperatori circa annum Ssalutis nostre 
i | ’ 

: - - - 
»ctogesimum secundum supra mille Simum cum in parhi- 
siensi ciuitate solenne floreret studium, abundans tam 
iosa caterua doctorum 
solennium in omni doctrinarum gener i 

] 


multitudine scholarium quam ¢ 
, tale in ea con- 
tigit horrendum et memorandum spectaculum. Quidam 
enim solennis doctor inter ceteros doctores precipuus, 
scientia et moribus excellenter ornatus, ac pre ceteris 
honoratus, graui quadam iniirmitate preuentus, lecto 
decumbens, vite sue diem clausit extremum. Cui cum 
solennes de more pararentur exequie, ad eum honorandum 
conuenit magistrorum, studentium, et aliorum civium mul- 
titudo copiosa. Quibus comitantibus et ftunus persequen- 
tibus, defuncti corpus ad ecclesiam, in qua sepultere dandus 
erat, delatum est. Cumque ab inuitatis ecclesiasticis qui 
tunc aderant defunctorum solitum decantaretur officium, 
cum ventum est ad eam lectionemque incipit, Responde 
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mihi, surrexit qui erat mortuus. Et eleuato paululum 
capite resedit in feretro. Cunctisque videntibus et audien- 
tibus ac pre nouitate rei stupentibus, alta licet horrenda 
voce clamare cepit et ait, Justo dei iudicio accusatus sum 
Quo dicto iterum recubuit. Hi vero qui hee audierant et 
viderant non modicum nec immerito territi decreuerunt 
consulte quidem et prouide sepulturam eius in crastinum 
differendam rei exitum prestolantes, Die itaque sequenti 
cum tantum spectaculum iam fuisset in tanta ciuitate 
vulgatum, ad dictam ecclesiam conuenit maxima et quasi 
innumerabilis vtriusque sexus populi multitudo, Ubi 
reinceptis et inde continuatis exequijs, dum ventum est 
ad eiusdem lectionis initium, idem defunctus vt prius de 
loculo, in quo mortuus iacebat, exiliens dixit, Justo de 
iudicio iudicatus sum. Et his dictis intra feretrum iterum 
se recepit. Unde creuit inter astantes admiratio non 
parua. (Quia tamen ex his nondum fuerant de eius re- 
probatione securi eunctis placuit et in sequen- 
tem tertium diem eius sepulturam continuari. Tertia 
itaque die factus est concursus nimius virorum et mulie- 
rum ita vt pene tota ciuitas ad tam admirandum dei 
iudicium prestolandum conflueret. Et ecce cum priori 
more exequie continuarentur et ferent, surrexit 1am tertio 
idem defunctus et valida cunctis mortalibus me- 
tuenda dixit, Justo dei ivdicio condemnatus sum. Que 
vox tam stupenda et horrenda et a seculo inaudita omnes 
qui astabant pene exanimes reddidit. Qui tamen omnes 
eum tanquam a domino reprobatum et eius iusto iudicio 
(vt ipse idem testatus est) condemnatum, omni ecclesie 
suffragio, necnon et ecclesiastica sepultura indignum iudi- 
cantes in sterquilinio sepeliri facerunt. Unde cum in 
parisiensi et ceteris vicinis ecclesiis quarta lectio in agenda 


voce 


defunctorum incipiat, perquantas habeo iniquitates, omis- | 
sis verbis seu dictionibus illis prioribus, responde mihi; | 


fertur a nonnullis quod dicta verba fuerunt exhine inde 
deleta ob perpetuam et indelebilem tam expauendi iudicij 
memoriam. Aderat autem tune huic tam horrendo spec- 
taculo inter ceteros doctores beatus Bruno.” 

The book from which I quote is a thin folio 
without title-page, pagination, or catchwords, 
printer's name, or date. On the first page is a 
woodcut with the Virgin and Child to the left, 


St. John with a lamb to the right, with “ prvno. | 


PRIMVs . CAR.” at the bottom, with a tree issuing 
from his side bearing on its branches the names 
of several members of the order. At the back is 


a large woodcut in nine compartments represent- | 


ing various events in the life of the saint—the 
three compartments at the top depicting the 
several occurrences at the thrice-repeated attempt 
to bury the doctor of Paris. At the end is simply 
“ Finis. Basilesx.”—the last leaf being blank, with 
the watermark, a hand with a five-leaved flower 
rising from the middle finger. 

I shall feel greatly obliged to any of your corre- 
spondents who will help me to the printer’s name 
and date of the volume. Cave agrees with the 
learned F. C. H. as to the legendary character of 
the story. (Hist. Lit. ii. 157.) Crt. 





“OLD BAGS.” 
(4" S, viii. 164, 234.) 
Lord Eldon was to my knowledge and recollec- 


tion (for I commenced my legal education in 1818) 
always known as Old Bags, and under that name 


he figures in the once well-known and still most 
amusing Hone’s Facetie. The name may have been 
derived from the fine embroidered bag in which 
| the Great Seal was carried before him; but as 
that would apply equally to other chancellors, I 
am inclined to think that the nickname came 
rather from the money bags he was so fond of. I 
recollect well an account of the well-known adyo- 
cate “ Jockey Bell” going to take leave of Lord 
Eldon on retiring from the bar. His lordship 
asked his reasons; to which, when given, he said 
they applied with greater force to himself than 
to Mr. Bell. At last, so the anecdote ended, 
Mr. Bell said, “‘ My lord, I’ve made money enough.” 
The chancellor was silent. 

Your note also refers to his habit of “doubt- 
ing.” This was so well known to the profession 
that it became almost proverbial, and I venture 
to recall a jeu desprit of the day, ascribed, and I 
believe justly, to Mr. (afterwards Sir George) 
Rose. It was as follows. The names of most of 
the counsel will be familiar :— 

“A Chancery Suit. 
“ Mr. Leach made a speech 

Impressive, clear, but wrong ; 
Mr. Hart on t’other part 

Was tedious, dull, and long ; 
Mr. Parker made that darker, 

Which was dark enough without ; 
Mr. Bell spoke so well. 

That the Chancellor said ‘I doubt.’”’ 





This and other jocose remarks upon Lord Eldon 
appeared in the Morning Chronicle, then con- 
ducted by James Perry, and the only paper in 
London in that day in which wit or humour was 
ever found. Lord Eldon was a favourite subject 
of its good-humoured banter. I recollect well 
that an accident occurred to his lordship’s carriage 
whereby the pole was broken. The Morning 
Chronicle, while sympathising with his lordship, 
hastened to assure its readers that no blame at- 
tached to the coachmaker, since to their certain 
knowledge the pole had been in use for twenty 
| years at least. 

My old master used to shake his head when 
Lord Eldon’s carriage entered Lincoln’s Inn. It 
was not so, he assured me, in Lord Thurlow's 


| time; he always came in state. 





“Eheu! fugaces, Postume, Postume, 
Labuntur anni,” 
rn 
W. C. 


Richmond. 





JOHN GLASSEL. 
(4 S. viii. 46, 116, 193, 250.) 

So, to quote a famous line slightly altered, 
“Campbells rush in where angels fear to tread. 
The charge of “rambling” made by the lady's 
champion is curious, for in a small compass her 
remarks were of that nature; while his, introduc- 
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ing forgotten scandals regarding the consort of 
the sixth duke, are decidedly so. The “fact” 
regarding the doctor’s widow was unnecessarily 
dragged in, as it formed no reply to the inquiry 
of Y. S. M., which was strictly confined to Mr. 
Glassel. And notwithstanding your correspond- 
ent’s flourish regarding “the heir presumptive to 
the great historic ducal title,” it was notorious 
that the excellent Lord John Campbell, besides 
his position of younger brother, had but the pro- 
spect of a somewhat barren heritage, his elder 
brother having involved his estates so much that, 
in the words of his family motto, “he could 
scarcely call them his own.” Perhaps my infor- 
mation on the Glassel question was not much, 
but it was something; and if Mr. ARcHTBALD 
Watrer CampsBeELt had amplified it a little, as 
possibly he has the means of doing from the 
archives of his chief, Y. S. M. would have been 
grateful, and I should not have thought the in- 
sinuations and “ threats” so darkly hinted at 
worth notice. Does Mr. CAMPBELL pretend to 
put the obscure surname of Glassel on a par with 
those of Colquhoun of Luss, Riddell of Riddell, 
or Swinton of Swinton (besides others well known 
to heraldic scholars), which bore arms many cen- 
turies before the Lyon Register (commencing in 
1672) was heard of, though when Douglas’ Baron- 
age was drawn up none of these appeared on the 
record ? 

Such seems to be his argument. Surely the 
ordinary rules of logic must convince him that 
if a given Scottish surname (otherwise unknown) 
does not occur in that register or Nisbet’s Heraldry, 
a4 fortiori no arms have been granted to any m- 
dividual of the name. Let me add that I and 
those who think: with me know perfectly well 
that by the law of Scotland family arms cannot 
be borne by all and sundry of the same surname 
unless related by blood, nor even then without 
suitable differences—a doctrine which might be 
laid to heart by many so-called members of the 
clan Campbell. And though it may suit Mr. 
CAMPBELL’s present purpose to abuse the old chief- 
tain, whose fine portrait by Raeburn used to adorn 
the walls of Taymouth Castle, the Laird of Mac- 
nab, with his contempt of honest labour and trade 
in all its branches, was a very excellent type of 
the Highlander of his day. The gallant piper, 
and his feats on the heights of Alma, are quite | 
new, nor do I see their bearing on the present 
question ; but if “Donald” and his armorial pro- 
ceedings exist anywhere but in Mr. CaAMPBELL’s 
brain, he is most welcome to any amusement 
which they afford him. ANGLO-Scotvs. 





AnGLo-Scorvs infers the plebeian origin of Mr. | 
Gilassel from the obscurity of his patronymic. | 
This at least, in its Latinized form, is historically 
not altogether unknown. “W™ Glassagus or | 
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Glassalgus ” was bishop of North Elmham and 
Dunwich, co. Norfolk, in a.p. 1085, The Laird 
of Macnab’s own ancestry, as his name imports, 
do not appear to have occupied a very exalted sta- 
tion. Anab,* in the vernacular of the Scottish 
Lowlands, means a little laird or portioner; while 
Mac, in the several dialects of the Teutonic, signifies 
son, near kindred, blood relationship, &c. The 
first bearer of the name would, therefore, appear 
to have been the son of a portioner (equivalent to 
the English yeoman), or “ spitten,” or “ bonnet 
laird ”—distinctions not always very nicely ob- 
served. BILBo. 

BorpErR Bariaps (4 §, viii. 165, 251.)\—If 
Mr. Bovcnier will turn to Richardson’s Border 
Historian’s Table-Book he will find my exposure 
of “The Death of Featherstonehaugh.” A few 
copies of the article were printed in a separate 
form, and probably one might be procured at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Ido not possess one, or Mr. 
Bovcwier should have it. In the Minstrelsy we 
find “ Barthram’s Dirge” and “Lord Derwent- 
water’s Lament ”’—both are from the pen of Sur- 
I cannot say anything about the ‘Fray of 
Suport.” Surtees loved a practical joke, if he 
were not the subject of it. He was very fond of 
introducing quotations from “ Superstitions of the 
North,” an imaginary poem of which he was the 
author. But when “the wags of Durham” got 
up quotations @ da Surtees, to which they ap- 
pended “Superstitions of the North,” the historian, 
instead of laughing at the wags, was highly in- 
dignant at their impudence.t The lines on the 
“ Brawn of Brancepeth,’’ commencing— 

“The Muse may sing how in a northern wood 

In olden time a bristled brawn was seen ”— 

have appended to them “ Superstitions of the 


tees, 


| North,” but they are not from the Surtees mint. 


I know the wag who wrote them. The lines may 
be found in McKenzie’s Durham and in numer- 
ous local works. They are also in my Historical 
and Descriptive View of Durham and its Environs. 
James Henry Drxon, 
Some additional information as to Surtees’ bal- 
lads will be found in his Memoir, edited for the 
Surtees Society by Dr. Raine. “The Death of 
Featherstonehaugh ” was first printed in the notes 
to Marmion, and afterwards included in the Border 
Minstrelsy. Unlike this ballad and “ Barthram’s 
Dirge,” the “ Fray of Suport” is not introduced 
by Scott as owing its genuineness to the authority 
of Mr. Surtees, but as collected from four widely 
differing copies. W. F. (2). 
Actress at Antiocn (4 §S, viii. 242.)—The 
actress at Antioch alluded to was most probably 


* It also means a person in comfortable circumstances. 
+ “Similia curantur similibus ” was evidently not an 
approved adage at Mainsforth. 
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St. Pelagia, virgin and martyr in 311. But she 
was not an actress. She is, however, often con- 
founded with another St. Pelagia, also of Antioch, 
who was an actress, but abandoning her sinful 
profession at the preaching of St. Nonnus, retired 
to Jerusalem, and spent the rest of her life in | 
prayer and penance, This saint was not a martyr, | 
and the other had not been a comedian; but the 
two are often confounded together from bearing | 
the same name, and being both from Antioch. 
F, C. H. | 
“A Srovp or Lievor” (4S, viii. 167.) —This 
phrase is not quite unknown in England, but the 
word stoup is more common in Scotland. In the 
song “ Auld Lang Syne” we have — 
“ And surely ye’ll be your pint-stoup.” 
And in another good old Scotch song, beginning— 
“ Hame cam our gudeman at e’en,”— 
when the suspicious husband asks — 
“* How cam these boots here, 
Without the leave o’ me?’ ” 
the young wife replies — 
“* Ye auld blind carlin, 
And blinder may ye be! 
‘Tis but a pair o’ milking stoup 
My mither sent to me.’ ” 


Tomas Dopson. 
Royal Grammar School, Hexham. 


a 


JENNER ARMs (4" 8S. vi., vii., passim; viii. 194.) 
In the church of Meysey Hampton, co. Wilts, 
there is an elaborate monument to James Vaulx, 
described as “that famous practitioner in physic’ 


he died 1626. Besides the emblematical figures 
there are busts of himself and his two wives. His 
first wife was Editha Jinner, by whom he had 


nine sons and three daughters, who are repre- | 
sented on the tomb by little figures beneath the | 
bust of their mother. By his second wife he had 
three sons and one daughter. Above the busts 
are the arms, first of Jenner, 3 covered cups ; 
secondly of Vaux, a bend chequy or and gules; 
and lastly of, I presume, Horton of Worcester- 
shire, that being the maiden name of his second 
wife. I beiieve there are other shields impaling or 
quartering Vaux, but the blazon is almost 
effaced. May I ask what is the origin of these | 
covered cups or sprinkling salts? On the monu- 
ment of the Robert Jennor, M.P.. referred to in 
“oN. & q.,” 3° 8. iii. 10, who died 1651 and is 
buried in Cricklade church are these arms: 
Quarterly, lst and 4th a leopard’s head, 2nd and | 
3rd a covered cup, which I find to be the arms of 
the Goldsmiths’ Company. Were arms granted | 
under the Commonwealth? if so, Robert Jennor | 
being a member of the Goldsmiths’ Company, and | 
doubtless claiming to be a member of a branch of | 
the Jenner family bearing the covered cups, may | 


have received permission to use the Goldsmiths’ | 


arms. 
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Was Sir Theodore Des Vaux, who died 1694 

(physician to Charles II.), a son of the aforesaid 

James Vaulx whose sons were twelve in number? 
H. Morpuyy. 


Dogs BURIED AT THE FEET or Bisnops (4* §, 
viii. 222.)—Though unable to say whether it was 
customary in early times to bury dogs at the feet 
of bishops, a reason for such a practice readily sug- 
gests itself. A bishop is the shepherd of the flock, 
What more fitting companion for a shepherd than 
adog? In the prophet Isaias, ch. lvi., moreover, 
the pastors themselves are compared to dogs, to 
signify their duties of fidelity and vigilance. The 


| Jewish pastors are there reproved as “dumb dogs 


not able to bark, seeing vain things, sleeping and 
loving dreams.” To bury a dog, therefore, at the 
foot of a bishop would very appropriately repre- 
sent him as a faithful shepherd, as for a similar 
reason we so often find a dog on monuments at the 


feet of ladies. F. C. H, 


Printers’ Errors (4% §S. vii. 509; viii. 51, 
189.)—The remarks of Mr. Kerentiey and Dr. 
CHANCE on printers’ errors having shown the 
necessity for great care in the correction of proof 
sheets, the following extract may be of interest as 
bearing on the subject. It is taken from a little 
book entitled Noctes Attica, published in 1825 :— 

“When printing first commenced, the most laborious 
part, the correction of proof sheets, was undertaken by 
persons conspicuous by their rank and erudition, and dig- 
nified by their stations—viz. cardinals, judges, and other 
eminent lawyers. The printers, in early editions, used to 
mark their books by some particular device, or a copy 01 
verses, recommending the edition for its accuracy. In a 
volume with the title, the Pragmatic Sanction, printed 
1507, the following lines are printed in the end of the 
book by Andrew Brocard, printer, Paris :— 

* Stet liber hic, donee fluctus formica marinos, 
Ebibat, et totam testudo perambulet orbem.’ 
Imitated. 


shail drink up the whole sea, 


* Till an ant » 
‘il rth round, 


Till a tortoise shall walk the ea 
his volume continue to be 
For type and correctness renown'd, 
“ The labours of these persons [ correctors of the press} 
were likewise, in the early editions of bo ks, commemo- 


ated by verses, which set forth the merit of these usefu 
holars. I find four rather boastful lines to this effect 
it the end of a volume printed by Sextus Russingerus at 
Naples, 1472 — 
‘Sixtus hoc impressit, sed bis tamen ante revisit 


Egregius Doctor Petrus Oliverius. 
At tu quisquis emis, lector studiose, libellum, 
Letus emas, mendis nam caret istad opus. 
Im tated. 
‘ Sixtus the copies printed with much care, 
Now twice revised by Dr. Oliviere. 
Che happy purchaser in vain shall look, 
Yet find no error in this faultless book.’” 
SANDALIUM. 


W alham Green. 
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Ropryson AND Brown Famuuties (4 S. viii. | 
924.)—In the case supposed by E. C., would not 
Edward Robinson be entitled to quarter with his 

ternal coat the arms of his mother (as heiress to 
Per mother), incorporating her father’s arms on a 
canton? As E. CU. wishes to have the opinion of 
one who wrote not in the present age of “ name 
and county, &c.” heraldry, I would refer him to 
a list of “ rules for the dewe quarteringe of arms ” 
preserved in the College of Arms (MS. Glover, 
Coll. Arm. 1. xv. p. 36), and attributed to Glover, 
which (far too expansive for the pages of “N.& Q.”) 
are given at length by Dallaway in his work on | 
heraldry, edition 1793, p. 369. The system of 
obtaining arms by sending “name and county, 
and 3s. 6d.’ cannot be too much condemned; 
the mischief done, though perhaps not felt so 
much at first, in the course of a few generations 
would become irremediable. J.S. Upat. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


Edward Robinson avill bear 1 and 4 Robinson, 
2 and 3 Smith, with Brown in a canton. My 
authority for this is a parallel case in a pedigree 
drawn out and illuminated in 1596, 

W. M. H. C. 

“Great GRIEFS ARE Sitent” (4" S. viii. 166, 
195.)—I do not recollect this idea in A%schylus, to 
whom Lorp Lyrreton refers, nor indeed in any 
Greek author. I should be obliged to any of your 
correspondents who can point out a passage in a 
Greek author parallel to that of Seneca (Zipp. 
607)— 


“ Cure leves loquuntur, ingentes stupent.” 


Some of your readers will recollect the passage in 
Spenser's Faerie Cueen (1. i 4] — 
“*Oh! but,’ quoth she, ‘ great grief will not be told, 
And can more easily be thought than said ;*” 
and also that of Byron, The Corsair (canto iii. 


stanza 22): 





“No words suffice the secret soul to show, 
For truth denies all ek juence to woe.” 
In the Hesperus (12) of Jean Paul F. Richter | 
is found the following beautiful passage :— 


“Denn die Wunden, die aufgedeckt werden kénner 


sind nicht tief; der Schmerz, den ein menschenfreund- 
liches Auge finden, eine wei Hand lindern kann, ist | 
nur klein.—Aber der Gram, den der Freund nicht sehen 
darf, weil er ihn nicht nehmen kann, dieser Gram, der 


zuweilen ins begliickte Auge in Gestalt eines plétzlichen 
Tropfens aufsteigt, den das wegzewandte Angesicht ver 
tilgt, hiingt iiberdeckt schwerer und schwerer am Herzen, | 
und zieht es endlich los und fillt mit ihm unter die hei- 
lende Erde hinab: so werden die Eisenkugeln an den 
liber dem Meer gestorbnen Menschen angekniipft und sie 
sinken mit ihm schneller in sein grosses Grab.” 

“For those wounds which can be disclosed are not 
deep; that grief which a humane eye can discover, a 
soft hand alleviate, is but small; but the woe which a 
friend must not see, because he cannot take it away— 
that woe which sometimes rises into the eye in the midst 
of blessedness, in the form of sudden trickle, which the 
averted face smothers—this hangs in secret more and 


more heavily on the heart, and at last breaks it and goes 
down with it under the healing sod; so are iron balls 
tied to man, when he dies on the sea, and they sink with 
him more quickly into his vast grave.” 

Wilhelm von Humboldt (Letter 11, 18), in his 
very beautiful letters to a female friend, has the 
same idea— 

Bee Der Kummer der nach Hiilfe und Trost verlangt, ist 
nicht der hichste und kommt nicht aus dem Tiefsten des 
Herzens.” 

“The sorrow which calls for help and comfort is not 
the greatest, nor does it come from the depths of the 
heart.” 

When I had written this much, I recollected a 
passage in Sophocles (Antig. 1251), which con- 
tains part at least of the idea, but I dare say 
many others may be pointed out. 

éuol 3° oby H 7’ &yav ovyh Bupd, 
Soxei Mpoceivar x) watnv woAAs) Boh. 

“To me so deep a silence portends some dread event ; a 
clamorous sorrow wastes itself in sound.” 

C. T. RamaGe, 

Qvoration (4 §, viii. 205.) — 

“ Mors etiam saxis nominibusque venit.” 
Ausonius, Epigr. 35, 9. 
C. T. Ramage. 

“To Dance IN A Pig-TRoven” (4% 8S. viii. 
203.)—The custom referred to would seem to be 
of similar import to one now or lately held in 
reverence in Dorsetshire. If a younger sister or 
brother of a family were to marry before the elder 


| branches, on the day of the wedding these latter 


were expected to dance barefooted (I believe) over 
furze bushes placed on the floor. Whether this 
prevailed to any great extent may indeed be ques- 
tioned, but my informant told me that, not so very 
long ago, this penance really did take place, when 


| the parties required satisfactorily danced or skipped 
| over the aforesaid “‘fuz.” Either custom, I con- 


jecture, was intended as a humorous reflection on 
those who suffered the younger members of their 
family to “ get off” before themselves. 
J. 8S, UpAL. 
Junior Athenzum Club, 

Datty’s BoGNoR AND CHICHESTER GUIDES 
(4 8. viii. 144.)—The full title of Mr. Dally’s 
Chichester Guide is as follows :— 

“The Chichester Guide, containing the History and 
Antiquities of the City, and other interesting Objects of 


| Curiosity, a Description of the Cathedral and its Monu- 


ments, and of the Minor Churches, together with some 
Account of the Antiquities and Gentlemen’s Seats in the 
Neighbourhood. By Richard Dally. Chichester: Pub- 
lished by P. Binstead, near the Cross. Printed by J. 
Hackman, Tower Street. mpcccxxx1.” 

The dedication to the Duke of Richmond is 
dated “ Bognor, July, 1831.” I presume there 
has been no other edition. A copy, newly bound 
in boards, which I purchased a few days ago in 
Chichester, has plates of the Cross and the Cathe- 
dral inserted, “ Published by Wm. Hodge, Book- 
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seller, Chichester, 1841." The bookseller in the 
East Street from whom I procured it had several 
other copies in the same condition in stock. 

W. H. Husk. 

WaRKLAND (4 8. viii. 205.) — Possibly the 
same with Warland, which Cowel says is the same 
as Warectum :— 

“ Warectum and Terra Warecta (Wareccum et Varec- 
tum, Fr. Terre garee), land that has been neglected and 
long untilled; also fallow ground. Tempus warecti, in 
ancient records, signifies the time wherein land lies fallow, 
the fallow year, or season for fallowing land.” — See 
Cowel (Interpreter) under “ Warland,” “Warlaunde,” 
“ Warectum,” and “* Warectare.” 

R. 8S, CHarnocx. 

Gray’s Inn. 

[I would venture to suggest that “ Warkland” 
implies land that was worked for minerals. This 
is the obvious derivation of Wirksworth, the town 
of Derbyshire so celebrated, from the days of the 
Romans up to the present time, for its lead works. 

J. CHarRes Cox. 

Hazelwood, Belper. 

THe Doncaster Mayor (4" S, viii. 26, 79.)— 
E. A. D. has offered no explanation of the expres- 
sion in the song he has quoted— 

“Sir Piercy is under the line,” 
Does it imply that the individual referred to 
deserved hanging? If so, it may be paralleled 
by a caricature, presumably of the last century, 
which I have heard my father describe many 
years ago. It represented a figure, understood to 
be that of some obnoxious nobleman, standing 
under a gibbet, an axe at his feet, and the halter 
pendent over his head, with this inscription :— 
“Upon my word ’tis mighty fine! 

I’m above the axe and under the line,” 
intimating that though his high station screened 
him from decapitation, he was worthy of a more 
ignoble end. Is this caricature known to be in 
existence ? and whom is it supposed to have re- 
ferred to ? T. W. Wess. 

Hardwick Vicarage. 

Pistot Trxper-Boxes (4" S, viii. 185.)—Upon 
the walls of my den, amongst other notorieties, I 
have hanging not only a pistol tinder-box, but also 
a veritable tinder-box with the place for the candle, 
flint, steel, tinder, &. I had been fifteen years 
trying to procure the box; I entered every back 
slum to find out old iron and marine stores: 
some had never heard of the box; one said he 
thought he remembered he had one seventeen 
years ago that he purchased at a sale in Grosve- 
nor Place, but supposed it was melted up by this 
time. A friend advised me to call ata shop in the 


Fulham Road, whose owner prided himself upon 
ossessing everything that could be asked for. 
Much mortified, he said he had not a tinder-box, 
but that he had in his store two secondhand 
coffins, 


My tinder pistol has a flash in the pan, 








the lock inside the handle, and underneath the 

pan a box for matches. My friend Sir E, E—— 

Found these in Wales, and presented them to me, 
W. Vesativs Pettigrew, M.D. 

Gordon Cottage, Worthing. 

Artmar, Bishop oF AtmHam (4* S, viii. 125, 
217.)—May I ask your correspondents Tewars 
and E. V. whether they are aware of any connec- 
tion between the above bishop, whose name is 
given in Haydn as “ Ethelmar ” or “ Egelmar,” 
and Stigand, his predecessor in the see of Elmham 
or Almham, who afterwards became Bishop of 
Winchester and Canterbury? I have somewhere 
seen it stated that they were brothers, and that 
Agelnott, an earlier Bishop of Canterbury, was 
another brother. Their dates are given in Haydn 
as follows :— 

“ Agelnott, promoted from Dean to Bishop of Canter- 
bury, 1020. 

Stigand, Bishop of Elmham and Dunwich, 1034; of 
Winchester, 1047, and Canterbury, 1052 

Ailmar, or Ethalmer, Bishop 6f Elmham, 10 

Any information on these points will be thank- 
fully received by me. J. E. F. A. 

P.S. I will be glad to correspond with Tewars 
or E. V. on this subject, if desired. 


— 
tie 


FRAGMENT OF Brackrrrars’ Monastery (48, 
viii. 178.)—The “ piece of medizeval walling and 
the fragment of a buttress ” left standing at the 
foot of The Times offices in Blackfriars belonged 
very possibly to the Castle of the Montfichets, 
which was handed over to the community to be 
destroyed. 

This relic, on the left-hand of Queen Victoria 
Street, going up from the bridge, is just where 
there was formerly a most incommodious descent 
by a flight of break-neck stone stairs. There is, 
however, something that looks more ancient on 
the right-hand side of the street, just past the new 
mansion of the Bible Society. It is an old rubble 
wall of chalk, and as it takes the line of Bay- 
nard’s Castle, it may have formed part of the 
primitive City wall. We know that the line of 
City defences has been shifted westwards; ori- 
ginally ending at Baynard’s Castle, it became ex- 
tended to Montfichets’, and lastly, to please the 
Dominicans, it took the line of the Fleet. Stow 
speaks of three castles, viz. Baynard’s Castle, 
Montfichets’, and a third not specified by name, 
but which stood at the angle formed by the 
junction of the Fleet and Thames, Citywards, 
faced by Bridewell on the west bank. 

This whole corner must have been a nuisance, ® 
sort of debateable ground or no-man’s land ; there 
was a public right of way through or round it, 
by which horses were led to water; and it was, no 
doubt, with a sense of relief that the mayor and 
his “barons” found the good friars willing to 
take its custody off their hands. We are not to 
suppose that the two ways, passages, or lanes, 80 
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freely given up, were lined with houses at that | its slender tongue ; spell-bone, the small bone of 


time. A. H., 

PHENOMENON OF THE Sun (4 S. viii. 183.) — 
In the Penny Cyclopedia (xv. 261), under the 
head “ Mirage,” will be found an explanation of the 
extraordinary occurrence mentioned. Dr. Vince, 
Aug. 6, 1806, at 7 p.w., saw the whole of Dover 
Castle brought over and placed on the Ramsgate 


side of a hill situated between the two places. | 


The French coast is sometimes brought almost in 
contact with our own by the illusion of the 
lateral mirage. 


coast, which is about forty or fifty miles distant, 
as distinctly as through the best glasses. The 
sailors and fishermen could not at first be per- 
suaded of the reality of the appearance; but as 
the cliffs gradually appeared more elevated, they 
were so convinced, that they pointed out and 
named to Mr. Latham the different places they 


had been accustomed to visit: such as the bay, | 


the windmill at Boulogne, St. Valery, and other 
place 3s on the coast of Picardy. All these places 
appeared to them as though they were sailing at a 
small distance into the harbour. From the eastern 
cliff Mr. Latham saw at once Dungeness, Dover 
Cliffs, and the French coast all the way from 
Calais, Boulogne, on to St. Valery, and, as some 


Thus, on July 26, 1798, at | 
Hastings at 5 p.m., Mr. Latham saw the French | 


of the fishermen affirmed, as far as Dieppe. The | 


day was extremely hot, without a breath of wind, 
and objects at some distance appeared greatly 
magnified. The story of the Spirit of the Brocken 
in the Harz mountains of Germany is most 
analogous to the Barrow phenomenon—“ quod 
nunc perscribere longum est.” 
T. J. Buckton. 

“THE BALLAD or FLoppen Fretp” (4" S. viii. 

25.)—Gent, the old York printer, published an 


| the leg; spaut-bone or spaw-bone, the blade-bone 

or shoulder-bone; spawis, branches of a tree; 

| spalt, brittle or liable to split, &c. Besides these, 
we find splat, to split; spleet, tc lay open a fish; 
splent, a lath; spole,the shoulder; spelicans, a game 
with thin long pieces of wood, &c. The root of 
all these is the same as that of the Ger. spalten, 
to cleave, and the Eng. split. It is discussed in 
Diefenbach’s Comparative Dictionary of the Gothic 
Tonques, ii. 296. Wattrer W. SKEAT. 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 

For the word speel, in the form of spill, JayDEE 
has only to search on his own chimney-piece. 
Johnson defines it as a “small shiver of wood,” 
and it is evidently closely connected with the verb 
to split. I find it (a.p. 1559) in Machyn’s Diary, 
p. 204, in yet another form :— 

“ And the French kyng dyd just, and there he had on 
of ys ees stryken owtt with a spyld of a spayre.” 

The Scotch word spiel or speel means to climb. 

CIHITTELDROOG, 

Eart or Cornwatt, 1421 (4% S. viii. 222.) — 
There was no Earl of Cornwall in 1421. “ Henry 
Plantagenet, surnamed of Windsor, only child and 
heir apparent of King Henry V.,” who became 
King Henry VIL., Aug. 31, 1422, was then Duke 
of Cornwall. (See Courthope’s Nicolas’s Iistoric 
Peerage, pp. 8, 126.) CoRNUB. 


the entry in Clent register took place I presume 
George Clive, the father of Robert, who died vitd 
patris, was living at his wife’s inheritance, Worm- 
bridge, and his son did not become of Styche 
until after his grandfather’s decease. Worm- 


| bridge, however, passed to the brothers of Robert 


edition of this ballad, and prefaces each of the | 


four parts as follows :— 

“Taken from an ancient manuscript, which was tran- 
scribed by Mr. Richard Guy, late schoolmaster of Ingle- 
ton, Yorkshire.” 

It thus appears that the schoolmaster was not 
the author, but only the transcriber of the manu- 
script. : C. Forrest, Sey. 

Lofthouse, Wakefield. 

“Sprert” (4 §. viii. 205.)—A glance at Hal- 
liwell’s Dictionary will show how numerous are 
the forms in which this word occurs. It is com- 
monly called a spill in modern English, and its 
original signification is a splinter ; hence a shred 
of wood or paper rolled up for lighting candles, 
&e. Other forms are speall, spale, spell, spelt, 
spawl, and closely allied to them are the provin- 
cial words spaw, slit of a pen ; spalls, chips; spelder, 
& splinter; spelk, a splinter; a lean person; spails, | 
bits of stone that scale off; spell, a trap-used in 
the game of knurr and spell, and so named from 





Clive, from whom descended Sir Edward Clive, 
an eminent judge, and whose family still flourish 
among the principal landed gentry of Hereford- 
shire. Taos, E, WInNnINGTON. 

Erasmvs’s “New Testament” (4 §, viii. 
222.)—There is no doubt as to the fact of the 
order being made that the paraphrase of Erasmus 
should be deposited in churches. See Heylin, 
Ecclesia Restaurata, ed. 1849, i. 70; Strype’s 
Cranmer, ed. 1848, ii. 477; Works of Archbishop 
Cranmer (Parker Soc.), ii. 155, 499, 501. And 
it is also certain that the order was carried out in 
many places, whether universally or not it is im- 
possible to say. 

In the accounts of St. Martin’s church, Leices- 
ter, we find under the year 1548-9: ‘‘Itm pd to 
Mast" Manbe for the paraprasye of erasmus, x*.” 
And again in 1552-3: “ Payde for the boke of the 
prefirasys, vij*”; and again after the death of 
Queen Mary: “Pd to W™ Shyngeton for a bible 
& a paraphrasis, iij* iiij*.” (North, Chron. of St. 
Martin's Church, Leicester, pp. 103, 119, 149.) 

In 1549 the churchwardens of Leverton, near 
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Boston, purchased a copy of this work, as their 
accounts testify: “for a boke called y* parafases, 
v* viij*.” (Archeologia, xli. 358.) 

EpwARpD PRacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

Swow Famiiy Arms (4" S, viii. 205.)—The 
arms given by Edmondson (edition 1780) are :— 
Snow (Surrey and of Cricksand in Beds)—Per 
fesse nebulée az. and arg. three antelopes’ heads 
erased counterchanged, armed or. Crest: An an- 
telope’s head erased per pale nebulée arg. and az. 
A Pat. by Thos. Hawley, Clarencieux. 

Snow (London, Wilts, and Herts)—Arg. on a 
fesse between two bars nebulée sa. a lion passant 
of the field. J. 8. = 

Supporters (4 §, viii. 47, 130, 188.)—A case 
in point is afforded by the usage of Colville of 
Culross. The late Gen. Sir Charles Colville, G.C.B., 
brother of the tenth baron, used the family sup- 
porters with a crescent for difference as second 
son. I have before me the whole bearings en- 
graved on plate; the shield is surrounded by the 
motto of the Order of the Bath, and surmounted 
by a knight’s helmet. The late general's son is 
eleventh baron. I cannot doubt that this usage 
is correct in such families as have a right to sup- 
porters by prescription ; but if supporters are first 
granted to a peer on creation, his unennobled 
second son would not be entitled to bear them. 

“Sir John Nisbet of Dean, Baronet, his family has 
been in use for a long time, by allowance of authority, to 
carry supporters,” —Nisbet’s Heraldry, part iv. 2 
Edinbro’, 1804. 

The term “his family” appears to indicate a 
general usage, not necessarily confined to the head 
of the family only. A. Hi. 

Will J. Cx. T., who has given a definition of 
what he considers to be “ the reductio ad absurdum 
of armorial usage” in the matter of supporters, 
also set forth in “N. & Q.” what he himself holds 
to be the “rule ” of heraldry in this same matter, 
together with the authority which determines 
and conveys to such “rule ” its force ? 

I trust that J. Cx. R. will pardon me if I de- 
cline to accept his assertion as to “ heraldry” be- 
ing “a thing of the past ;” he himself, indeed, is 
a living witness to its present existence in a con- 
dition of healthy vitality. It certainly is true, 
through ignorance of its character and the breach 
of its rules, that heraldry now is but too frequently 
dishonoured ; still there are those (and they are 
by no means few in number) who, jealous for the 
honour of true heraldry because they know its 
worthiness, strive both to uphold its principles 
and to obtain for its rules a becoming observance. 

Cuaries Bovrett. 


Q 
Pp. 3 
p- 


Whether the advertising gentry who send arms 
for five shillings would send supporters for ten I 
cannot say, but if W. C. will ask any fashionable 





coachmaker he will learn gratis that younger sons 
do not use supporters, and that he may thank his 
guardian for saving him from ridicule. Whena 
man dies his seals must go to somebody, and if 


| that somebody finds it convenient he will use the 
| seals, but it does not follow that he seriously 





elaims all the heraldry or initials upon them, 
Daughters use their fathers’ seal, crest and all. 
Children use their fathers’ and mothers’ arms im- 
paled, but this is just for convenience. I know 
the son of a Knight of the Bath, who when he 
wants a big seal uses his late father’s, but he 
would no more claim the supporters than the 
knighthood. The mere use of an old family seal 
does not even imply a claim to every part of the 
arms upon it. he 


INSCRIPTION CONTAINING THE Worp “ CuHris- 
tus ” (4" S, viii. 108, 173.)—The Latin of three 
inscriptions containing the word “Christus” is 
given at p. 233 of Boldetti’s Osservazioni sopra i 
crm tery de’ Santi Martiri ed Antichi Cristiani di 
Roma, 1720, of which there is a copy in the 
British Museum. And there is another instance 
at p. 146 of the same work. In two of these 
cases the word is abbreviated to three letters, but 
the mark of abbreviation is placed over, so that 
the word is not uncertain, and in its abbreviated 
form cannot be confounded with the monogram. 

Newark. 

I have looked up the references (five in number) 
which were contained in the answers given on 
this subject. In five of the inscriptions referred 
to, the word Christus is written at full length, but 
in none of them is there anything by which their 
date can be fixed. It is true that two come from 
the cemetery of St. Priscilla; which is, with 
apparent reason, supposed to be one of the earliest 
ot the Christian catacombs of Rome, but which, 
nevertheless, also contains inscriptions of a late 
period. Inscriptions with the word Christus in 
full, undated, or belonging to the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth centuries, are by no means uncommon; 
Boeckh, De Rossi, and others, have published 
many. But they are not what was asked for, 
which was inscriptions known to belong to the 
ante-Nicene period, or say the first three centuries 
1.D. The remaining two inscriptions referred tc 
by your correspondents have the names of Roman 
emperors, which are, of course, equiv! lent to dates 
in this case, and both belong to the period before 
the Council of Nice. They do not, however, con- 
tain the word Christus in full, but only in con- 
tracted form. In the one wherein the emperor 
Hadrian is named, the contraction is cHo (see 
Aringhi, Roma Subterr., t. i. p. 525); in the one 
which is named Diocletian, the contraction is XPI 
(see Boldetti, Osserv. sopra t Cimit. dei S. Mart., 
p- 146). 
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No instance has, consequently, yet been adduced 
of the word Christus written at full length in 
inscriptions of the first three centuries A.D. 7. 


Ficnerre (4 S, viii. 45, 117.)—The English 
representative of this word seems to be trouble. 
In St. Luke’s Gospel there are two expressions 
applied to Martha “ cumbered” and “troubled” 
about many things, which exactly represent the 
Scots word fashed, and the state of mind therein 
indicated might well be described by the terms 
“fashrie” or “ facherie.” We have besides the 
word “bother,” a derivative from the Fr. bouderie, 
itself a synonym of “ ficherie.” W. F. (2.) 


TirtEs oF THE QuEEN (4% vii. 409.)—I 
copied from the Jilustrated London News of De- 
cember 11, 1858, the proclamation you give in 
answer to M. W., but in my copy “ Australasia 
stands in place of “ Australia”—a point worth a 
W. T. M. 

Drip SHAKESPEARE EVER READ “ Don Quixote” 
(4" S. viii. 201.)\—Mr. ToHornsevry must have 
written his note on the above question somewhat 
in haste, or he would scarcely have imagined 
Shakespeare reading Jarvis’s translation of the 
Quixote, Shelton’s words 


S. 


note. 


opening passage of the 
are very different :— 


-ertaine village of 





“There lived not long sine 
Mancha, the name whereof I pur 
i 
of their calling tl to 
launces, halbards, morrions, and 
weapons. He was be $ mast 
eane stallion, and a swift crey 
] tall l ! 


ely omit, a 
the 






up in 
uch othe 
r of an ancic 
yund.” 


rat mse 





Shelton is believed to have made his trans 
tion from the Italian *, which 
loose rendering of the original in his first sentence 
and elsewhere: but it must be admitted that 
Jarvis makes a mistake in the next sentence which 
is not so excusable. Having conceived the i 
that “ duelos y quebr ” was the “ slang ”’ 
for an omelet, he says, in a note, that guebrantos 
means “ for which assertion I can find no 
authority, and dubs the lenten dish “ griefs and 
groans.” It was more probably a hash (que- 
brantos referring to the bones broken up init), a 
kind of dish allowed on days of simple abstinence. 
Jarvis’s translation is so magnificent that it is 
difficult to find the least slip. 

The whole question seems of small interest, for 
there never was any doubt that first 
volume appeared in 1612; but if we to ima- 
gine Shakespeare reading the Quixote at all, we 
may as well know what he really did read. 

J. Henry Snortnovse. 








ch aecounts for the 


ea 
intos nave 


groans,” 


Shelton’s 


are 


All lovers of Shakspeare and Cervantes have 
asked themselves the same question as that which 
is started by Mr. WALTER THornevry, namely, 


* I am unable to reconcile this with the Spanish words | 
he places in his margin and sometimes in the text. 


whether the two great contemporaries were ac- 
quainted with each other’s works? But I cannot 


conceive how any of them should be ignorant of 





the fact that Shelton published his translation of 
the first part of Don Quivote in 1612, that is 
four years before Shakspeare’s death. Three or 
four years before this, there had appeared the 
Italian version of Franciosini, from which Shelton 
made his translation. 

This first part of a book which made so great 
a noise at its publication throughout Europe, there 
is scarcely a doubt, must have been seen by Shak- 
speare in the English translation, if not in the 
Italian. The second part of Don Quirote having 
been published only in 1615, and the earliest 
translation the year after, could scarcely have 
been known to Shakspeare. 

The fact that there is no trace whatever of any 
allusion to Don Quixote in any of the plays of 
Shakspeare, proves nothing; for we know how 
chary our great dramatist was of references to his 
contemporaries. There is only one Spaniard in- 
troduced in Shakspeare’s plays, Don Armado, in 
Love's Labour’s Lost ; and he is a caricature on the 
absurdities of the Cultisino, or Spanish euphuism. 
There is a certain parallelism between Christopher 
Sly as a lord, and Sancho in the island of Bura- 
, is accidental. 

H. E. Warts. 


taria, which, ourse 

19, Pall Mall. 

“ BLUE, DARKLY, DEEPLY,” ETC. 
204), is in Southey’s Madoc, I think, in the 
relation of Madoc’s voyage. But it ‘sung” 
of the sea, not the sky. UNDER THE Ems, 

[ Vide “N. & Q.” 3r4 


ence to dolphins. ] 


(4" S. viii. 


is 


S. ix. 109. The lines have refer- 


“Tne Sun, Gon’s Crest,” etc. (4" S. viii. 
204.)—In Festus, a poem by Philip James Bailey, 


Scene 4, published by Pickering. F 


R. P. 


Lorps Upsatt or Upsatr (4 8, viii. 224.)— 
[There never was a barony of this name: their 
name was Upsall, or Upsale, lords of the manor 
of Upsall. NEPHRITE. 


Mezzotmnt Prints (4 S. vii. 408, 483.)—On 
visiting the Peel Collection in the National Gal- 
lery, a few days ago, my attention was attracted 
to a painting by Teniers of the reception of Dives 
in the lower regions, which I at once found to be 
the original of my mezzotint No. 1, inquired about 
in “N. & Q” 4% S. vii. 408. In my picture, 
however, the howling demons are more numerous, 
and the prominent Cerberus is nowhere in the 
original. What with my impaired vision, and 
the print hanging rather out of reach for close 
examination, the costume of “ the holy man they 
had captured” was not sufficiently scrutinised, 
and I jumped to the saintly conclusion from the 
apparent calmness of the features and the prayer- 
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ful attitude of the victim. 
expression is less of the holy Antony character ; 
and the colouring bringing out rather the secular 
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In the painting the | 


than the monkish habiliments, leaves no doubt | 
that both represent the same event—the arrival | 


and reception of Dives at his place of doom. 
Errors excepted, as they say in the City; but 

when found, we are bound by “ N. & Q.” to make 

a note of them. A. G. 


Propuecies or Maracuy (3" S. i. 49, 77, 173, 
359; 4S, vii. 542; viii. 112.) —“ There cannot 
be the slightest doubt,” says Mr. Mac Cane, 
“ that the so-styled ‘ prophecy of St. Malachy,’ is 
the impudent fabrication of a person named 
Wion.” Let us, however, see what Muratori, a 
Catholic writer, has said on this subject : — 

* Prophetias Sancto Malachiz aflictas primus in lucem 
eduxit Arnoldus Wion Benedictinus Belga in libro, cui 
titulus, Lignum Vite: easque etiam interpretatus fuisse 
dicitur Alphonsus Ciaconius ; earumque editiones Thomas 
Messinghamus, Gabriel Bucellinus, Henricus Engelgrave, 
et alii deinde multiplicarunt, quasi novos hosce Sibyllinos 
libros tamquam e ccelo demissos curandum foret, ut quis- 
que ad manus haberet, ac nemo non excoleret.”—Anti- 
quitates Italice Medii Evi, iii. 948, 

There were then many Catholic writers besides 
Wion who countenanced these prophecies. Theo- 
dorus Creugerus, rector of the Lyceum of Lucca, 
published a vindication of them in answer to 
Franciscus Carriere, Menestreer, and others. Bus- 
sieres, in whose Flores Historici they are inserted, 
was a French Jesuit. The subject is indeed 
curious, and by no means exhausted by your 
correspondent. See Fabricius, Bibliotheca Latina 
Media et Infine Atatis. 

Brsiio THECAR. CHETHAM. 


“ FoUR-AND-TWENTY Weavers” (4 S. viii. 
231.)—These lines (in Derbyshire) were applied 
to the tailors, but they read rather differently : — 
* Seven-and-twenty tailors went to catch a snail, 

The bravest part among them durs‘n’t touch his tail, 

The snail put out his horns, just like a little cow: 

* Faix!’ says my feyther, ‘ we're a’ ta’en now.’ ” 
Schoolboys used to chant the following: — 

“ A carrion crow sat on an oak, 
Watching a tailor cut out a coat. 
He cut and he snipped with clever art, 
While the old carrion crow said ‘ quark ! quark! quark!’ 
‘O bring me my arrow and my bow, 
That I may shoot that carrion crow!’ 
The tailor he fired and missed his mark, 
And the old carrion crow said ‘quark! quark ! quark !’ 
THos. Ratcrirrr. 


‘“‘Crrppor NE Sceame” (4 S. viii. 9, 79.)— 
J. N. T. has my thanks for his translation of this 
curious motto. The only passage, to my know- 
ledge, in which the word clibbor occurs in Anglo- 
Saxon literature is found in the “ Calendarium 
seu Menologium Poeticum” contained in Hickes's 
Linguarum vett. Septentrionalium Thesaurus Gram- 
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matico-criticus et Archeologicus, vol. i. pp. 208- 
208, which is — 
“pea bid pundpum chibbop.” 

Hickes translates this “ Mceror est gravissima 
sarcina,”’ thus making a noun of clibbor. Bosworth, 
as is his wont, simply follows Hickes, and defines 
it “a burden, load, onus.” Corson, March, Grein, 
and others, contend that clibbor is an adjective, 
and that the translation of the passage quoted 
should be “ Woe is wondrously (wondrum being 
the dative or abl. pl. of the noun wundor used 
adverbially) cleaving,” 7. ¢. it sticks or cleaves to 
a man. 

Clibbor is an adjective formed from the stem 
clif (f and b being interchangeable) of the verb 
eli fan, to cleave (herere); od-« lifan, to cleave to 
(adherere); and the suffix -or corresponds with 
the German Kleberig, from the verb* kleben, to 
cleave. 

Sceame is a dative of the feminine noun sceamu, 
shame, dishonour ; and limits the adjective chibbor. 
From this view, the translation of the motto 
would be—“ Cleaving not to dishonour”; in Ger- 
man, Kileberig nicht zur Schande. “ Who shall 
decide when doctors disagree ?” NIMROD. 

THe Prarp In Iretanp (4S. viii. 27, 17], 
235.)—The proper pronunciation of a word is 
rather an awkward circumstance to settle. Perhaps 
we have not yet unwoven the mystery of the 
modern Celtic cloak. The name as well as the 
garment was probably Teutonic, and both may 
have been refined by their introduction amongst 
our British or Celtic ancestors. 

The Teutonic plat probably signified a blanket 
of coarse texture, rather plaited than woven; and 
which, instead of being made up into a dress, was 
simply folded over the limbs. It may have super- 
seded woad and skins. 

Pronunciation varies with the age, the class, 
and the locality. Mr. Taytor (viii. 171) has not 
combatted the broadest sound of plaid. A very 
common London cloth merchant’s advertisement, 
a century and a half ago, was as follows: — 

“ Original Gown Warehouse, at Baker's Coffee House 
in Exchange Ally, Cornhill. 

“ Gowns for Men, Women, Boys, Girls, and Children 
in arms, are continued to be sold both by wholesale and 
retail, made up of Rich Brocaded Silks, Italian Silks, 
Garden Satins, Stained Silks, Damasks, Thread Satins. 
Scotch Plods richly lined, Stuffs, Callamancas, and 
Callicoes, &c. &c.” 

E. CunInGHAME. 

Montatt Barons (4" S. viii. 27, 93, 172, 230.) 
C. E. D. may be assisted in tracing the relation 
between Maude, Mowat, Mohaut, and Monte 
Alto, by comparing such similar examples as— 
Mortuo Mari = Mortimer; Monte Acuto = Mon- 


tague; Monte Canisio = Monchensey; Bello 
Campo = Beauchamp; in like manner, Monte 
Alto = Monthault. W. A. 8, BR. 
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Sm Epauvyp Berry, or Bury, JODFREY (4" 8. 
viii. 126, 172, 195, 283.)— The Impartial Prot stant 
Mercury, No. 72 (27 to 30 December, 1681), re- 

rts a “rancounter” between Sir P. L. L. and 
“one Holborne, a solicitor,” wherein the latter 
received a “mortal wound on the breast, of which 
he very suddenly dyed.” It further states that 
« this person killed had an intrigue on toot about 
bringing some witnesses that should swear Sir 
Edmund-Bury-Godfrey murthered himself. 

‘ CHARLES WYIIE. 

Bernarp Lens* (4S. viii. 262).—J. C. J. 
will find in the very book he mentions—Stanley’s 
edition of Bryan's Dictionary—a notice of this 
artist, who was a well-known miniature painter ; 


and drawing-master, it seems, to the Duke of 
Has J.C. J. correctly copied the | 


Cumberland. é 
«“48”2 If so, the artist’s arithmetic was not his 


strong point. Neither does one see how he could | 


be at the same time his father’s “ first and second 
son.” JAYDEEF, 


#Mlisceellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


A Handy Book about Books; for Book Lovers, Book- 
Buyers, and Book-Sellers. Atte mpted by Join Power. 
(Wilson.) 

Gentle reader, this book is dedicated to you! and we 
feel sure that, as you turn over its handsomely printed 
pages you will be pleased with the compliment. In it 
Mr. Power —himself an old book-lover—has arranged in 
order for your use a large number of curious memoranda 
connected with typography and bibliography, which he 
had from time to time jotted down for his own use and 


guidance. These have been increased by the contribu- | 


tions of literary friends, both here and in America, and 
on the Continent; and how varied and useful conse- 
quently are its contents, may be seen from the following 
outline of them :—1. The Titles of the best Bibliogra- 
phies, General and Special, of all Countries. 2. Chrono- 
logical Memoranda of the more Remarkable Events con- 
nected with the History of Printing and Literature. 3. 


Useful Receipts for the Restoration of Books and Bind- 


ing. 4. A Typographical Gazetteer, showing when 

Printing was first introduced into the several Places 

named. 5. A Bookseller’s Directory: taken up, as Mr. 

Power states, from a hint thrown out in these columns, 

and containing a List of Dealers in Old Books in London, 

the Provinces, and pn the Continent. 6. Dictionary of 

Terms. 7. A Miscellaneous Chapter, which is by no 

means the least interesting in the volume. 8. Is an 

Appendix of Materials which did not reach the author in 

time to appear in their proper places. And lastly, 9. An 

Index. If this summary of Mr. Power’s Handy Book 

does not commend it to our readers, nothing we could 

add in praise of the manner in which it is got up, or its 
appropriate illustrations, would have that effect. 

The Religion of Daily Life; being a Course of Six Lec- 
tures delivered in the Lent of 1871 by the Rev. R. H. A. 
Bradley, Chaplain to Her Majesty's Printing Office and 
the Office of Messrs. Spottiswoode & Co. (Longman.) 
After a volume dedicated to the readers of “N. & Q,” 

what could be more fitly brought under their notice than 


[* Lens was misprinted in our last number (p. 262) 
Laus, } 








one which is addressed to that intelligent body, the 
| printers by whom “N. & Q.” is produced. The subject 
| of these Lectures is one which comes home to everybody ; 





and though works of this character scarcely come within 
the object of our brief notices, these Lectures are marked 
by so much earnestness and good practical common sense 
on the part of the author as to justify our making them 
an exception to our rule. 


Susser Archeological Collections. Wol. XXIII, Lewes. 

( Bacon.) 

Another, and a goodly volume, has been added to the 
list of the publications of this Society. The use of the 
Public Records has been freely made by Mr. J. R. Daniel- 
Tyssen in this reprint of the Parliamentary Survey of 
the county, 1649-53, with careful and useful notes; and 
by Mr. W. Durrant Cooper, in his further notices of 
| Winchelsea: whilst Mr. Thos. Ross has furnished ex- 
tracts from Hastings documents, and given the parti- 
culars of the wall paintings found during the recent 
repairs of All Saints’ Church in that town. The paro- 
| chial histories are continued by the Rev. F. II. Arnold, 
who gives full notes of Barton, and of the loyal family of 
the Gunters, one of whom was conspicuous for his assist- 
ance in the escape of Charles II., and who is now repre- 
| sented through the female line by the Earl of Dartmouth. 

he editing, however, is not so carefully done as in former 
volumes; and the article on the brasses in the county 
especially has many errors. : 


Books RECEIVED.—A Critical English New. Testa- 
ment, presenting at one View the Auth rrised Version, and 
the Results of the Criticism of the Original Text. (Bag- 
ster.) In this edition of the New Testament, containing 
the Authorised Version compared with the Texts of 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, the Twofvld New Testament, 
Alford, and Tregelles (as far as it is gone), we have 
another of those useful aids to the study of the Holy 
Scriptures for which the public are indebted to the house 
of Bagster & Sons.—We have to acknowledge the receipt 
from the same publishers, of The Poetry of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, being Four Essays on Moses and the Mosaic 
Age, by the Rev. M. Margoliouth; and Scripture Ethics 
by Saint Basil the Great, translated and edited by John 
M. Maguire, B.A. . 


WE learn, from The Atheneum, that the first part of 
the new edition of Dr. F. H. Stratmann’s “ Old-English 
Lexicon,” from the twelfth to the sixteenth century, is 
just ready; and also, that Mr. Darwin is engaged on a 
work in which the facial expression of animals is one of 
the chief topics discussed, The subject is an extremely 
interesting one, and was never treated artistically with 
greater effect than by the late Charles H. Bennett. 


NATIONAL Portrait GALLERY.—On Monday last this 
gallery was re-opened to the public after being closed for 
a couple of weeks to enable the authorities to effect some 
desirable alterations in the hanging of the pictures, and 
for the necessary annual repairs under the Office of Works. 
Very few accessions have been made by the Trustees 
since the small full-length of Sir Walter Scott in his 
study at Abbotsford. The most important among them 
being a bust portrait of Benjamin Franklin in a light 
grey Quakerlike suit, painted by some French artist in 
the school of Greuze. The pictures are brought rather 
more completely into chronological order, and the amount 
of ready information on the tablets attached to the frames 
has been in several instances considerably increased. 
The less generally-known subjects naturally require some- 
thing more to be said about them. The examples of 
autographs occupy a more prominent position, and are 
likely to become a branch of great interest with the mul- 
titude. 
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BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and #ddresses 
are given for that purpose 


ELLIs’s Mowasticox. The part relat ag t maldi 
Wanted by Wr. W. # 


¢ Monastery. 
Rnaresbr 0" 


1uM LEODIENSE. ®vo 
Place Books 


BREVIAR 
Early Com 

— Sere 
Specimens 


Wanted by Rev. J. C. 


mon 


f Bookbinding 
Jackson, Manor Terrace, 
Ee. N.E. 


Amhurst Road, 


Aatices ta Correspondents. 

J.C. C.—Twenty articles on bell 
peared in “ N. & Q.” Consult the Indexes to the First, 
Second, Third, end Fourth Series ; and a learned work on 
the subject by the Rev. H. T. Etlacombe, Clyst St. George's, 
Topsham, is nearly ready. The Chaucer and Early Eng- 
lish Text Sox new members. The Hon. Sec. 
is A. G. London H sp tal, Lond n, E. 

J. H. D. (Lausanne. )— We shail be glad to consider, as 
oe 

C. T. Ramace.—ZJn the list of charities of Hawkshead 
aah as reported by the parliamentary commissioners, 
there is no Abp. Edwin Sandys’ s library. It 
appears that the Rev. Thomas Sandys, in 1717, made a 
bequest of books to the Free School of that parish founded 
by the archbishop. ( Baines's His story of Lancashire, iv. 
707, edit. 1836.) The archbishop's library is not men- 
tioned in the Preamble of his Will, printed by the Parker 
Society in his Works, p. 446, 1841, 

H. R. B. (Greenwich.)—An early criticism of Camp- 
bell’s Pleasures of Hope appeared in The Monthly Review, 
xxix. 422. Consult Blackwood’s Magazine, xxx. 476; 
xlv. xvi. 148. 

W. Wixte — — Partic ulars of the Pordage family will 
be found in “ N. & Q.” 284 §. xii. 419,475; 3A S. i 
57, 136; vii. v3 1. A pedigree of the ¢ family in Harl. MS. 
1530, p. 2, and Addit. MS, 24,491, p. 446. 

Wa. Batus.— Only one volume was published of Jones's 
Sepulchrorum Inscriptiones, 1727, as stated in the Cata 
logue of the British Museum. 

Byron Smurra.—The arms of the town of Belfast are— 
Per fess argent and azure, in chief a pile counter-vair, on 
a canton, gules, a bell proper ; upon the 
the sea, a ship in full sail to the left—all proper. 


literature hate ap- 


reties invite 
Sne igrove, Esq . 


mention of 


575; 


370, 


in base waves of 

Crest, 
On a wreath a sea-horse erect, proper —— There is no more 
recent French armory than J. B. Rietstap’s Armorial 
Général de l'Europe, Gouda, 1861, 8vo. 

Froissart: “Les Anoiais,” &c.—P. A. L. writes 
that being away Srom home he cannot at pre sent answer 
JAYDEE'’S query, but hopes to hunt after the “ slippery 
quotation” when amongst his books again, 

S. W. T.—Prose by a Poet, 2 vols. 12 
James Montgomery of Sheffield. See 
Holland and Everett, iv. 39. 

Rev. J. R. Purcery. (Harlow.)— Onslow manor is in 
Shrewsbury hundred, and Winsbury in Chirbury hundred. 
Consult Eyton's Shropshire, vii. 171; x. 169; x. 167. 

An OLp SuBscriBER may consult the following works 
on the habits and practices of modern Jews: Grace 
Aguilar’s Jewish Faith, 1846 ; Records of Israel, 1845; 
Judah's Lion, by Charlotte Elizabeth, 1843 ; Naomi, or 
the Last Days of Jerusalem, by Mrs. J. B. Webb, 1861; 
and a series of papers in The Churchman’s Companion of 
1869, 1870, entitled “ Omnia vincit amor,” by Florence 
Andrea. 


mo, 1824, is by 
his Memoirs by 


| ene with Christopher Walton, Esq., 8 


following books to be sent direct to | 


. A. Greennity (Hastings) is advised by J.Y. & 


“— ~ C., respecting Gibbon’s Letters. 


. F.—The most handy book to consult is Fos- 


| areata’ 8 B ritish Monachism, 1833. 


S. E. (Thorney) Agard, Agar, and Egar, are names 
pertaining to the same family. 

Erratum.—4" viii. 
read “ -" 


p. 237, col. i, line 25, Sor®* " 


= ———— 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCO"DING 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5s, and 6s. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6¢., 5s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. per 1,000, 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, ls. per 100, 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 4 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls. per 100—Super thick quality, 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 
5 quires for ls. 6d. 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief), reduced to 4s. 
ae. 6d. per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s.; 
or Address Dies, from 3s. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the rxost liberal terms, 
Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, § » 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Ce<es, Portrait Albums, &c., post 


free. . 
(ESTABLISHED 1441.) 


s.6d. per ream. 
6d. per ream 
4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 


colours), 
6d. per ream, or 
a‘es engraved from &, 
three letgrs, from 7s. Business 


W ATSON’S OLD MARSALA WINE, guaranteed 
the finest imported, free from acidity or heat, and much 
to low-priced Sherry # Dr. Druitt on Cheap rr) 
Guinea per dozen. Selected dry Tarragona, I8s. per dozen. 
cash. Three ac zen rail paid... W. D. WATSON, Wine Merchant 
373, Oxford et (entrance in Be rwick Street), London, w. 
blished isl. "Y ull Price Lists post free on application. 


36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 


At 36s. per dozen, fit for a Gentleman's Table. Bottles includedand 
Carriage paid. Cases 2s. per dozen extra (returnable). 
CHARLES WARD & SON, 
Post Office Orders on Piccadilly), 1, Chapel Street West, 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON, 


36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 


| EDGES & “BU TLE R solicit attention to theif 
PURE ST. JULIEN CLARET f 

At l8s., 208., 24s., 308., and 36s. per dozen. bi 

Choice Clarets of various growths, 42s., 48s., 60s.,72s., 648, 9% 
GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 
At ds. and 30s. per 
Superior Golden Sherry 
Choice Sherry—Pale, Golden, or B: . 
HOCK and MOSELLE, 

At 24s., 30s., 368., 423., 48s., 60s., and 84s 
Port from first-class apenas 
Very Choice Old Por' 


NE, 
At 36s., 423., 8s., and 60s. 
Hochheimer, Marcobrunner, Rudesh 
60s.; Johannisberger and Steinberger, 72s., * Bs. 
Grunhausen, and Scharzberg, 48s. to S4s.; 
. 788.; very choice Champagne, 66s. 
F ronti nac, Vermuth, Constantia, Lachry yma Christi, 
and other rare wines. Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 7is 
dozen. Foreign Liqueure of every description. he 
On receipt of a Post Office order, or reference, eny quantity will 
forwarded immediately b 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON: 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
Brighton: 30, King’s Road, 
(Originally Established a.D. 1667.) 








